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News of the League 


Group Named to Advise on Model 


Nineteen officers and former officers 
of the League have been appointed by 
President William Collins as a special 
advisory committee for the revision of 
the Model City Charter. 

Luther H. Gulick, president of the In- 
stitute of Public Administration and 
noted consultant 
to governments, 
was chosen chair- 
man of the com- 


mittee, which 
will advise staff 
and technical 


consultants dur- 
ing the revision 
project. 

Others named 


Luther Gulick 


to the committee are: 

Bayard H. Faulkner. former mayor 
of Montclair, New Jersey: J. B. Ather- 
ton. who was chairman of the commis- 
sion that drafted the Honolulu city- 
county charter: Frederick L. Bird. 
former director of municipal research, 
Dun & Bradstreet: 

Arthur W. 
councilman, Ann Arbor. Michigan: 
Richard S. Childs, chairman of the 
League’s executive commitiee: L. P. 


Bromage. former city 


Cookingham., city manager, Fort Worth. 


Texas: Winston W. Crouch, chairman, 
Department of Political Science, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles: 

Betty L. Knox, city councilman, 
Hartford, Connecticut: Cecil Morgan, 
League past president who served as a 
judge and in both houses of the Louisi- 
ana legislature: Robert H. Rawson, 
former president, Citizens League of 
Cleveland ; 

Paul Schweitzer, city councilman, 
Norfolk, Virginia: Harold S. Shefel- 
man, former president, Municipal 
League of Seattle and King County: 
James A. Singer, former chairman, St. 
Louis County Council; Winston W. 
Wynne, commissioner, Dade County. 
Florida: Mrs. Maurice H. Noun, former 
president, Des Moines League of Wo- 
men Voters: 

Charles P. Taft, former mayor, Cin- 
cinnati: Frank C. Moore, former comp- 
troller and former lieutenant governor. 
state of New York: Mrs. Siegel W. 
Judd, former president, League of Wo- 
men Voters of Michigan: and Wilson 
W. Wyatt, lieutenant governor of Ken- 
tucky and former mayor of Louisville. 

President Collins stressed the need to 
reflect the experience with both council- 
manager and strong mayor charters. 


Executive Committee meeting, clockwise: Luther Gulick (back to camera), Jchn S. Linen, James 


M. Osborn, Alfred Willoughby, Richard 8S. Childs, 
Pelham. 


Vernon C. Myers, William Collins and Charles P. 
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Discussing Model City Charter revision are, clockwise: William N. Cassella, Jr. (back to camera), 


Charlton F. Chute, George H. Deming, George H. Hallett, Jr.. John E. Bebout, Richard S. Childs, 
William J. D. Boyd, Frank P. Grad and Harold Korn. 


State Project Nearing Completion 


The League’s State Constitutional 
Studies Project should be substantially 
completed by the end of 1961, accord- 
ing to a report by John P. Wheeler, Jr., 
project director. 

Dr. Wheeler, who was on leave from 
Hollins College while directing the proj- 
ect, listed the five major background 
publications already published and de- 
tailed plans for the completion of the 
remaining five or more publications. 

One of these, he said, is in proof 
ready for printing: a manual on the 
planning, administration and conduct 
of constitutional conventions for dele- 
gates and students of government. 

Two additional publications—salient 
issues of constitutional revision and a 
practical guide for citizen groups on the 
techniques of studying their state con- 
stitutions, are in manuscript. 

A fourth, dealing with the future role 
of the states, is ‘being written in the 
hope that it “will break new ground 
and present original and provocative 
ideas about the future role of the states, 
not in narrow constitutional or legal 
terms nor even in purely political ones, 
but in the broadest terms that view the 
states as politico-cultural-economic units 
within our federal system.” 


290 


This study, Dr. Wheeler added, has 
proved especially difficult because “few 
have given real attention to the future 
role of the states except to cry out 
against over-centralization or condemn 
the weaknesses of the states.” 

Preparation of the sixth edition of 
the Model State Constitution has been 
planned as the concluding publication 
of the project. By correspondence and 
at meetings, criticisms of the present 
model and suggestions of improvements 
have been gathered. Tentative drafts 
will be circulated for comment and are 
scheduled, in revised form, for discus- 
sion at the 67th National Conference on 
Government in Miami Beach. 

“The project has greatly increased 
the capacity of the National Municipal 
League to perform its traditional func- 
tion of citizen education in public af- 
fairs,” Dr. Wheeler commented. 

“Besides the information now avail- 
able for answering specific inquiries, 
the project has provided additional ma- 
terials which can readily be put into 
the hands of interested citizens and 
groups. These include not only the pub- 
lished studies but various other types 
of materials—bibliographies, summaries 
of meetings and discussions.” 
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Editorial Comment 
A Thought on ‘States’ Rights’ 


HERE is a widespread approval 

of the idea that the functions 
of government should, in so far as 
possible, be performed by the gov- 
ernments that are closest to the 
people. 

As in the case of economy, how- 
ever, everyone is for it until the doc- 
tor gets specific about the useless 
parts he proposes to amputate. 

There already are howls of distress 
in connection with current efforts to 
“pass back to the states’”—and, let 
us hope, to the cities—responsibili- 
ties which for one reason or another 
have gravitated to Washington. The 
states are not being slow about ask- 
ing where the money will come from. 

Truth is that the services that 
come most readily to mind never 
were handled by the states because 
they deliberately ducked them. 


Lest it be thought that this trend 
toward centralization in government 
is something recent or that it has 
been due to some conscious plot, it 
might be well to ponder the words 
spoken nearly half a century ago by 
Elihu Root, in an address delivered 
December 12, 1906, before the 
Pennsylvania Society: 


It is useless for the advocates of 
states’ rights to inveigh against 
the supremacy of the constitutional 
laws of the United States or against 
the extension of national authority 
in the fields of necessary control 
where the states themselves fail in 


the performance of their duty. The 
instinct for self-government among 
the people of the United States is 
too strong to permit them long to 
respect anyone’s right to exercise a 
power which he fails to exercise. The 
governmental control which they 
deem just and necessary they will 
have. It may be that such control 
would better be exercised in particu- 
lar instances by the governments of 
the states, but the people will have 
the control they need, either from 
the states or from the national govern- 
ment; and if the states fail to furnish 
it in due measure, sooner or later 
constructions of the constitution will 
be found to vest the power where it 
will be exercised—in the national 
government. 

The true and only way to preserve 
state authority is to be found in the 
awakened conscience of the states, 
their broadened views and _ higher 
standard of responsibility to the 
general public; in effective legislation 
by the states, in conformity to the 
general moral sense of the country; 
and in the vigorous exercise for the 
general public good of that state 
authority which is to be preserved. 


And in a speech of acceptance of 
the senatorship of New York de- 
livered before the legislature on 
January 28, 1909, he said: 


If the powers of the states are to 
be preserved and their authority is 
to be continued, the states must ex- 
ercise their powers. The only way to 
maintain the powers of government 
is to govern. 


Reprinted from Nationa, Muwnicrpat Review, February 1954. 
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OST citizens seem to have split 
personalities when it comes to 
their double reactions toward taxes. 
Maybe this analogy isn’t the hap- 
piest but as a benign Dr. Jekyll 
the citizen applauds statements that 
we should pay our teachers more, 
we should have more policemen, or 
we certainly need a new concert hail. 
But when it comes to suggested 
taxes to pay for these items, Jekyll 
becomes Mr. Hyde in his angry 
vehemence. Mr. Citizen should logi- 
cally tie together the two phases of 
this dilemma. Instead of merely 
fuming against a wheel tax, he should 
more logically say, “I am against 


EMOCRACY is the most de- 

manding form of society—de- 
manding in that it calls for a 
balancing of individual liberty and 
community responsibility; demand- 
ing in that it calls for a citizenry 
which participates in decision-mak- 
ing; demanding in that it calls for 
an almost universal commitment to 
the sanctity of the individual; de- 
manding in that it calls for a high 
degree of self-discipline. 
Democracy is also the most re- 


The Schizophrenic Taxpayer 


Democracy — Demands and Rewards 
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the wheel tax because I believe that 
bus riders should pay higher fares 
if necessary to keep Transit going.” 
Or instead of, “I am against the 
school tax levy,” he should more 
logically say, “I am against this tax 
because I believe school teachers 
are being paid enough for the time 
being.” 

We cannot help but ask why our 
high schools and colleges don’t do 
a better job in training future citi- 
zens to act more logically toward 
their tax problems. 


From Municipal News, publication of 
the Municipal League of Seattle and King 
County, February 25, 1961. 


warding form of society—rewarding 
in that it gives recognition to the 
dignity of each individual; reward- 
ing in that it lends encouragement 
to each citizen to develop fully his 
potentialities; rewarding in that it 
grants equality of opportunity to 
each according to his merit; reward- 
ing in that it grants no sanctions to 
bigotry. 

From an address by Robert E. Mc- 
Laughlin, Commissioner, District of Colum- 


bia, at Washington, D. C., February 18, 
1961. 
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How Manager Leads 


His success depends on ability to compromise 
and reason—and to avoid sticking out his neck. 


By STEVE MATTHEWS* 


NE of the healthiest trends dis- 

cernible at the local government 
level is that political conflict has in 
many instances been replaced by a 
discussion of the issues. People are 
more and more concerned about 
needed public improvements, better 
schools, better refuse and sanitation 
service, better utility service, bigger 
and safer airports, and ample water 
supply, along with many policy is- 
sues. In case after case these desires 
—or in extreme instances demands— 
are fortunately being met to preserve 
and improve the livability of urban 
America. 

Leadership is the foundation of 
this realization. At its highest peak 
this leadership is the ability to stimu- 
late people to work together when 
they are under no obligation to do 
so. 
What, then, is the city manager’s 
role in leadership? The three basic 
positions which a manager can take 
in leadership involve many factors 
relative to his success or failure. 

The first type of manager is the 
neck leader or neck manager. He is 
the man who leads with his neck 
most of the time. There are many 
actions which mark him as such. For 
example, he makes a recommenda- 
tion on all agenda items. In order 


* Mr. Matthews, executive director of 
the Texas Municipal League, was formerly 
city manager of Lubbock and San An- 
tonio as well as several other Texas cities. 
This article is based on an address by 
Mr. Matthews before the National Air- 
ports Conference. 


to eliminate all doubt, he likes to 
write on the agenda: “Recommended 
by the city manager.” He recom- 
mends policy to the council in pub- 
lic meetings without prior discus- 
sion with the council; he presents 
engineering facts and figures to prove 
everything he places on the agenda. 
There is little alternative except to 
accept that which is placed on the 
agenda by the city manager. Many 
times, however, he is statistically 
right and politically wrong. 

The neck leader settles all con- 
troversial problems with citizen 
groups prior to the council meetings. 
He also makes all administrative and 
committee appointments authorized 
by the charter without consulting the 
council in advance. After all, he 
rationalizes, the charter gives him 
authority for appointments. As one 
can readily see, the neck leader in- 
variably heads for trouble. 

Council members never like to pick 
up their evening paper and learn 
for the first time about the man- 
ager’s firing the police chief. But in 
following such procedure, the neck 
manager feels that councilmen need 
a good jolt now and then and he 
seems to enjoy the technique of sur- 
prise. The neck leader can always 
point to the charter provision that 
the manager can hire and fire de- 
partment heads. 

The neck leader generally speaks 
to the press for the entire city gov- 
ernment, including the council and 
the mayor. He always knows what 
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the mayor and council will do and 
say. When he gets the council out 
on a limb, there is always someone 
standing conveniently by to saw it 
off. 

The second type of manager is 
the fanny leader. The fanny man- 
ager’s attitude is, “Let the mayor 
and council do all the thinking and 
all the work. If they want something, 
they can mention it to me and I 
will get the job done.” 

The fanny manager generally 
takes action on major projects and 
matters only at the insistence of the 
council. He operates the city strictly 
by ear. He does little advance plan- 
ning and seldom anticipates prob- 
lems. 

This manager does only those 
things that people call him about. 
The telephone is thus a pretty good 
indicator of the type of manager he 
is and whether he is a fanny man- 
ager. At the same time, the quality 
of services in a city can generally be 
judged by the presence or absence 
of the telephone call. 

* * * 


There is yet another type of lead- 
er: the manager who leads with 
his shoulder. He leads through the 
council. He develops the manage- 
ment team through department heads 
and the council and he leads through 
direction. He pushes occasionally but 
seldoms pulls, realizing that he has 
to stimulate action and desire in the 
city personnel and in the council. 

Naturally, the personality of the 
manager usually determines the ap- 
proach in leadership. While there are 
undoubtedly many other classes of 
managers, we can generally agree 
that most use a combination of the 
three types of leadership mentioned. 
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Shoulder leadership is by far the 
most desirable type, with its philos- 
ophy of working with people and 
through the city council. 

The city council and the city man- 
ager function best as a team. The 
council and the manager have a joint 
responsibility to plan the city pro- 
gram and assign priorities. It is the 
manager’s job to assist the council 
in evaluating needs and arriving at 
policy decisions. Mutual respect and 
confidence develop as the city’s pro- 
gram materializes. 

Strong leadership involves sales- 
manship. Equally important is the 
ability to set goals, that is, to deter- 
mine the final objectives which 
underlie any successful program. The 
shoulder manager will lift the coun- 
cil’s sights. The size of the city is 
not important—actually, the smaller 
city may require more vitality of 
leadership. In a larger city, the man- 
ager leads through others because he 
has more personnel and a better 
trained staff. In many respects it is 
thus easier to manage. 

With the manager playing a large 
role in developing policy, decisions 
must be sound because the council 
in the end will be judged by the 
public on its over-all policy de- 
cisions. Indeed, in a sense, the suc- 
cess or failure of a city council is a 
definite responsibility of the man- 
ager. It is difficult for a city council 
to stand up and defend a city policy 
when it is not “saleable.” 

City managers spend the bulk of 
their time informing the public, the 
city staff and employees, and in- 
fluential groups in the city. A basic 
task of the shoulder manager is, after 
all, to win acceptance for the coun- 
cil’s program and goals. 
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A shoulder manager knows that he 
has to have close associations with 
his council. Perhaps the best means 
of developing such an association is 
through the techniques of “off-ses- 
sions” and special luncheons. One 
of the most difficult problems to be 
faced in this situation, however, is 
that the newspapers need to be ap- 
prised of the need of such sessions. To 
accept this arrangement, the manager 
will need to gain the support of the 
papers by keeping them informed as 
to where such sessions are held and, 
in all likelihood, what matters are 
being discussed. Caution must be 
used to assure that no formal action 
is taken at such meetings and defi- 
nitely that no final decisions are 
made. Rather, such meetings should 
be used for informative purposes, 
where all views may be aired. Such in- 
formal meetings, with their benefits 
of understanding and mutual con- 
fidence, can be developed as a prin- 
cipal source of council harmony. The 
council must plan and know where 
it is going. Off-sessions are the only 
way of accomplishing this purpose. 

A shoulder manager discusses ma- 
jor problems in advance with his 
council, employees and the citizens. 
He tries to anticipate things before 
they occur. He can, for instance, 
usually anticipate whether or not the 
public will accept an ordinance be- 
fore it is passed. A manager can also 
gain a lot of good experience from 
other cities. An off-street parking 
ordinance is always difficult to pass; 
the churches will take the position 
that the city is stopping all church 
growth; they may even come down 
to a point where the manager is an 
infidel before it is over. 

Whenever the rights of individuals 
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and private interests are encoun- 
tered, one must anticipate a variety 
of stock questions. Brief the council 
on the answers before the private 
interests come in with their side. If, 
by anticipating the questions, the 
reasonable answers are ready, the 
battle is half won. 


Most problems can be anticipated. 
The manager knows when a bond is- 
sue will be needed for expansion of 
facilities. Does everyone else? He 
knows when a board or particular 
group in the community is going to 
ask about certain major problems. 
Does he have the answers ready? 


* * * 


There are a number of other prob- 
lems one can anticipate. For in- 
stance, on streets with a high traffic 
count, a congestion problem may de- 
velop because cars are piling up for 
a left turn. This is obviously a 
traffic engineering problem but it 
may be larger in scope if the city is 
forced to remove curb parking in 
front of business houses to gain ad- 
ditional traffic lanes. In one such 
situation, after talking with the city 
council about it, the manager de- 
cided not to make the change’ im- 
mediately. Sometimes one can be too 
efficient and anticipate a problem too 
soon. As a result, one can get ahead 
of the people. In this case it was 
decided to let the traffic stack up 
two or three blocks. Soon, citizens 
started calling to tell the city to put 
in left turn lanes. At times the 
situation must get bad before people 
will realize that something must be 
done. Then, the solution is easier to 
sell. 

These examples may sound ele- 
mentary but they do stress the im- 
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portance of timing. Timing has a 
great deal to do with public ac- 
ceptance and one cannot escape the 
fact that in our democratic society 
favorable public opinion is what 
keeps a city council in office. 

In essence, the timing of adoption 
and enforcement of a policy is prob- 
ably one of the most difficult de- 
cisions a manager has to make. This 
decision is second only to the policy 


itself. 
* * * 


The underlying principle of all 
decision-making should be consis- 
tency of policy. But one should 
change the policy if he cannot follow 
that which he already has. This is 
extremely important; don’t continue 
a policy just because it has been 
previously established. 

Policy must be flexible. It must 
fit the case at hand as well as the 
case down the road. Good policy can 
be judged on this basis. Sometimes 
a group will make a request in re- 
gard to a specific problem. The de- 
cision rendered should be based on 
the idea of what will be done when 
similar requests are made by other 
groups in the future. Future needs 
must be anticipated so policy will 
remain consistent. The answer given 
to one group must be consistent with 
that given to the next group. 

Other cities should be surveyed as 
to policy; then, a policy should be 
framed to fit the specific needs. Thus, 
the best policy is created and tailored 
to the situation. 

Above all, policy should be based 
on principle instead of personality! 
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A manager should stay in the 
background—should push and lead 
through the council and the staff. 
The council is elected for its leader- 
ship. Things should be accomplished 
through others, avoiding differences 
whenever possible. It is practically 
axiomatic that in most council-man- 
ager differences, the manager general- 
ly comes out second and goes out 
first. When the manager is right, few 
people remember; when wrong, no 
one forgets. He must earn and retain 
the respect of the citizenry. 

Ideas should be developed and 
shared with the council, giving them 
credit for good ones. The glory 
should be passed on to the team; 
there is enough for everyone. Gen- 
erally, when glory is passed on to 
others, it is returned in abundance. 
And in the end credit is shared by 
the entire group. 

A person’s success and tenure al- 
ways depends on how well he can 
develop cooperation and unity. In 
municipal affairs, people will not 
tolerate leadership that cannot get 
along with itself and develop “com- 
munity thinking.” What do people 
look for in their community leaders? 
They respect most those persons 
who have definite opinions but who 
can reason and compromise in the 
spirit of progress. Citizens always 
recognize results. They notice con- 
flict and the lack of cooperation. 
They respect cooperation and unity. 
They expect progress and, finally, 
they rightly expect a spirit of opti- 
mism and cooperation among their 
leaders. 
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New Money for Cities 


Finance authority urges broader sources of 
revenue to meet need, ease up on real estate. 


By CARL H. CHATTERS* 


Eprtor’s Note.—The article below 
is made up of excerpts from an ad- 
dress by Mr. Chatters delivered be- 
fore the Annual Congress of the 
American Municipal Association, 
New York, November 29, 1960. 

MERICAN cities need more 

money. They are little con- 
cerned with fancy theories of tax 
incidence and tax equity. The cities 
need money from new or expanding 
sources that have a growing but 
stable yield. They want sources that 
cause the least discomfort to the 
legislative bodies which impose them. 
New types of local expenditures to- 
gether with ballooning costs of po- 
lice and fire departments, skilled 
workmen and welfare services make 
more money mandatory. Higher 
wage levels and higher prices would 
be reflected in municipal costs even 
though the number of employees was 
constant. 

Cities need more money because 
the owners of motor cars and trucks 
have become the “pampered pets” of 
our public bodies, which consider the 
motorists’ needs more important than 
others. The private economy spends 
$11,117,300,000 annually in adver- 
tising to stimulate the public’s desire 


* Mr. Chatters, prior to his death in 
December 1960, was a noted authority on 
public finance. Until recently city con- 
troller of Chicago, he had served also as 
controller of the Port of New York Au- 
thority and as executive director of the 
American Municipal Association and of 
the Municipal Finance Officers Association 
of the United States and Canada. 


for material things. No further 
stimulus is necessary to whet the 
appetite for public services. 

The automobile owner, the truck- 
ing industry, the P. T. A., the whole 
educational hierarchy, community 
associations, welfare workers, unions 
of public employees, expanding in- 
dustries—all share the general desire 
for the better things of life—all press 
constantly for more public spending. 
No one except the public officials 
who have to meet the bills are con- 
cerned with raising the money to 
meet the costs. 

The revenue problem should not 
be considered by itself in a vacuum 
but together with all aspects of the 
financial situation. A city’s financial 
program should consider revenues, 
expenditures, debt, public works and 
public services as a whole. And we 
do need far better current and cap- 
ital financial planning. 

No single new or expanded reve- 
nue source will meet the needs of all 
cities. Nor will any single city use 
intensively all the revenues discussed 
here. Revenue needs are variable 
because of the size of the city, the 
central city’s relation to its metro- 
politan area, the economic resources 
and social characteristics of the city, 
the basic laws under which it oper- 
ates, and the limitations or oppor- 
tunities provided by local tradition 
and local public sentiment. 

Adoption of new types of revenue 
faces more emotional than intellec- 
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tual barriers, however. For this 
reason, every movement for new 
revenues must be backed by a care- 
fully planned program of publicity, 
public hearings and patient negotia- 
tions. Some revenue sources are dis- 
tasteful to one group but palatable 
to others. Each official knows what 
his community can digest. 

The municipal revenue system and 
its master, municipal expenditures, 
must for the sake of equity collect 
from the nonresidents who make use 
of central city services and on whose 
behalf the central city builds wide 
thoroughfares and traffic arteries. 
Nonresidents depend on the central 
city’s services. The central city gets 
smaller and smaller in proportion to 
the whole metropolitan area and yet 
there are more demands for its serv- 
ices for the entire area. 

The Wall Street Journal stated 
the case well in its issue of April 6, 
1959, saying: “The most hard 
pressed cities generally are the most 
populous. Their needs for funds 
outstrip revenues as more middle in- 
come groups flee to suburbs, sub- 
tracting from their cities’ tax base 
by leaving them to supply as many 
essential services and often more 
welfare payments for the remaining 
residents. Meanwhile, property val- 
uations which partly determine prop- 
erty tax revenues—the cities’ chief 
source of income—have not kept 
pace with population growth.” 

As Charles F. LeeDecker, execu- 
utive director of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Boroughs, said a few 
years ago, “The growing suburban 
population increases expenditures of 
the central city, while the main 
growth of taxable resources occurs 
outside the city limits.” 
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Municipalities can levy taxes on 
only four bases: property, income, 
sales and privileges. 

Amusement and Admissions Taxes. 
These taxes are ideal for locai use. 
They are easily administered. The 
tax also recaptures for taxpayers as 
a whole the expense of special serv- 
ices such as police, fire, traffic and 
health which must rendered 
where large numbers of persons con- 
gregate. The tax reaches residents 
and nonresidents, single persons who 
pay little local tax and other per- 
sons who pay little income tax. The 
tax ranges from 2 per cent to 10 
per cent on admissions. The tax is 
levied on movies, theaters, baseball, 
football, hockey, boxing, etc. 

» * 


Tax on Transient Hotel Rooms. 
This tax is used by a limited num- 
ber of cities, including New York; 
Washington, D. C.; Providence, 
Rhode Island; Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, and several other resort 
cities; and Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. The tax varies from 3 to 5 
per cent. It is always passed on 
directly to the taxpayer who is usu- 
ally a nonresident on a business ex- 
pense account. It is not a large 
revenue producer but it is easy to 
administer and is a good tax for 
large and medium sized cities. 

Public Utility Franchise and Ex- 
cise Taxes. Utility franchise or ex- 
cise taxes are widely used by cities 
in at least 35 states. Some cities 
such as Chicago collect both fran- 
chise and excise taxes for a total 
approximating 5 per cent of the 
utilities’ gross revenue. In some 
states the state government has pre- 
empted the tax. New York State, 
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however, has given its cities the 
right to levy a 1 per cent tax on 
gross income of utilities. It appears 
that cities generally are not receiv- 
ing as much revenue as they might 
from privately owned utilities con- 
sidering the amount invested, the 
utility income, the use of city streets 
and the granting of a monopoly 
franchise. 

Per Capita State Grants. New 
York State is unique in giving its 
cities, towns and villages unre- 
stricted per capita grants from state 
general funds. These grants were 
intended to be a balancing and 
stabilizing factor for municipal rev- 
enues in the years following World 
War II. They became effective 
April 1, 1946. The per capita grants 
replaced certain locally shared, 
state-collected taxes which tended 
to decrease just when more money 
was needed locally. Only a state 
with a good tax system and good 
tax administration can make such 
grants. 

Business License Taxes Based on 
Gross Receipts. Business license 
taxes are used universally by Amer- 
ican cities. To some, such as Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, and _ Seattle, 
Washington, business license taxes 
or business receipts taxes are a sub- 
stantial source of income. Where 
the tax is to be productive it must 
be based on the volume and nature 
of the business taxed. Some cities 
tax wholesalers at a low rate—say 
1/20 of 1 per cent—and retailers at 
twice that rate on gross sales. The 
tax is absorbed by the business. 
The tax has the merit of easy local 
administration and response to in- 
flationary prices. 
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Municipal Motor Vehicle and 
Motor Fuel Taxes. Unless a city 
uses one or both of these, motorists 
contribute directly for street pur- 
poses only the personal property tax 
on their automobiles and then only 
part of that tax. The increasing 
costs of highways, parking, traffic 
signals, traffic engineering and traf- 
fic police all warrant taxation of the 
motorist for the services, facilities 
and protection he requires and re- 
ceives. While the states collect the 
revenues only a few cities share 
them directly with the state. Even 
then the amounts returned to the 
city are not proportioned to the 
amount collected in a given city. 
Local motor fuel taxes raise money 
from nonresidents as well as resi- 
dents provided the taxes are not 
avoided through purchases outside 
the city. State-collected motor fuel 
taxes, collected for the cities and 
returned to them as a right and not 
as a state-controlled dole, would 
make an acceptable local revenue. 


Municipal Cigarette and Tobacco 
Taxes. Substantial revenues from 
cigarette and tobacco taxes are real- 
ized by relatively few cities. The 
tax would be used best as a local 
supplement to a state-collected tax. 

Summary. In 1949, Emory Glan- 
der, then state tax commissioner of 
Ohio, in an address before the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association about 
the local income tax, sales tax, gross 
receipts tax, tobacco tax and other 
new local taxes, concluded: “These 
nonproperty tax revenues, in most 
if not all instances, provide a com- 
plete solution to the so-called finan- 
cial plight of the cities. Any munici- 
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pality having a serious revenue 
problem may solve that problem 
without state help by enacting such 
taxes locally.” 

The Property Tax. No movement 
for adequate municipal revenue or 
for tax equity is complete until the 
assessed valuations of local property 
are equitable and are assessed on a 
full legal basis. The property tax 
is still the most stable tax for cities 
generally. It is the flexible item 
used to balance the revenue not 
available from other sources. 

* * * 


Local Sales Tax. The retail sales 
tax levied directly by a city or 
collected for it by a state has be- 
come a major source of revenue. 
Except in a large or well isolated 
city, the tax works best where it is 
imposed by local action and admin- 
istered by the state. 

Many arguments may be pre- 
sented both for and against the 
municipal retail sales tax. Those 
more frequently given against the 
tax are as follows: 

1. The tax is claimed to be re- 
gressive, that is, it takes a higher 
percentage of the income from per- 
sons in the low income group than 
from persons with higher incomes. 

2. The tax loses part of its effec- 
tiveness in a city surrounded by 
competing retail sellers. Opposition 
comes primarily from retail estab- 
lishments on the borders of the city 
or from large retail stores in com- 
petition with large suburban shop- 
ping centers. 

3. Exemptions from the sales tax 
are desirable but difficult to admin- 
ister. 

4. There may be a conflict of 
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taxation between a general sales tax 
and special sales taxes levied at 
higher rates on such commodities as 
cigarettes, liquor and gasoline. 

Arguments in favor of a sales tax 
are: 

1. The yield is high and opposi- 
tion is less violent than to the local 
income tax. 

2. The local sales tax supple- 
ments state and federal income taxes 
by obtaining revenue from those 
who are not ordinarily subject to 
any great extent to the federal in- 
come tax. 

3. The tax can be administered 
at a relatively low cost and is rela- 
tively stable. When collected by the 
state for municipalities, ease of ad- 
ministration is even greater. 

4. While the local income tax 
brings a conflict between municipal- 
ities over the liability of a taxpayer, 
the sales tax avoids such conflict. 


Except for New York City, New 
Orleans, Erie County (New York), 
and a few other cities mostly in 
isolated positions, the local sales 
tax is best administered by the state 
provided there is a statewide sales 
tax and provided further that the 
municipalities have the right of in- 
spection and audit of the state’s 
records. State collection provides 
convenience, maximum return and 
low-cost administration. The use 
tax should supplement the sales tax 
particularly where there is a state- 
administered sales tax plan. 

A Local Tax on Income. The 
local tax based on income is exem- 
plified by Philadelphia’s income tax 
and Louisville’s occupational tax. 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Columbus and Toledo 
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tax the wages, salaries and other 
earned income of individuals resid- 
ing in the taxing unit wherever such 
income is earned and regardless of 
the source of origin, while nonresi- 
dents are taxed only on the income 
earned within the taxing city. 
According to Professor John F. 
Sly of Princeton University, “A 
local income tax is based on the 
theory that gross earnings of indi- 
viduals are a competent measure of 
taxpaying ability in the sense that 
the taxpayer pays when he earns 
and does not pay when he does not 
earn.” The tax is most commonly 
a low, flat rate tax without exemp- 
tions or deductions. Since the tax 
is on earned income, it excludes 
items such as dividends, interest 


and rents. In no case to date is the 
payroll tax collected by the state 
for the municipality. 


One criticism of the local income 
tax is that it overlaps federal and 
sometimes state income taxes. This, 
however, is mitigated by the deduc- 
tion of the local tax from the state 
tax base and local and state taxes 
from the federal tax base. If a local 
income tax is designed to permit 
exemptions and deductions, then it 
would be highly desirable for such 
taxes to have the same base as the 
related state income tax or the fed- 
eral income tax structure. 

There are objections to the local 
income tax: 


1. There are no exemptions or 
deductions from earned _ income. 
Since there is no personal exemption 
and the tax is at a flat rate, there 
is no progressive taxation. 

2. The tax does not apply to in- 
come from ownership of property. 
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3. It is argued that the tax based 
on income is unstable in yield. 
While this argument might hold 
good with respect to federal and 
state income taxes, it has far less 
validity when applied to city taxes 
because the latter provide no per- 
sonal or other exemptions. 

4. Income is heavily taxed by 
the federal government and by 38 
states. 

5. Cities should not have the 
right to tax nonresidents. 


Arguments for the tax are: 


1. The tax reaches nonresidents 
as well as residents. 

2. The yield is relatively high. 

3. The yield increases with in- 
flation and with growth of popula- 
tion. 

4. The tax supplements rather 
than duplicates taxes on property. 

5. It is comparatively easy to 
administer. 

* 

The municipal income tax appears 
to be best adapted for large cities 
with competent administrative staffs. 
The large industries can easily 
handle the withholding which is an 
essential part of the successful ad- 
ministration of the tax. 

It does not appear desirable to 
permit local income taxes by small 
jurisdictions or by local school dis- 
tricts. If an ideal arrangement could 
be made for the cities, it would take 
the form of a local supplement to a 
state or federal income tax to be 
collected by the state or federal gov- 
ernment on behalf of the municipal- 
ity just as the sales tax is collected 
in California and Illinois. To some 
extent a_ state-collected, locally- 
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shared income tax is enjoyed by the 
local governments of Wisconsin, 
where the incorporated municipali- 
ties receive 50 per cent and the 
counties 10 per cent of the state- 
collected income tax paid by their 
residents and businesses. 

No city to date has both the local 
income tax and the local sales tax. 

The Pricing System. Many public 
services must be carried on regard- 
less of who pays for them. Most of 
these are social or welfare services 
or activities for the protection of 
the entire city such as the police 
and fire departments. But many 
activities of our cities are really sub- 
sidized in whole or in part by the 
taxpayers at large. Some services 
for instance are used either by rela- 
tively few persons or by both resi- 
dents and nonresidents. 

Chicago operates a lakefront air- 


port, Meigs Field. It is used exclu- 
sively by private planes and is prob- 
ably one of the 25 busiest airports 


in the United States. It occupies 
some of the city’s most valuable 
lakefront property. Five minutes is 
required to get to the city’s center 
from Meigs. Yet in 1959 Chicago 
spent $153,630 just to operate and 
maintain this airport from which it 
collected only $82,110 in fees. The 
costs do not include any return on 
the city’s investment nor provision 
for getting back $500,000 which the 
city appropriated for capital ex- 
penditures in 1960. Why should not 
the owners of private planes pay the 
full economic cost of landing there? 

Here are other examples. Various 
city inspection fees should cover the 
costs of such activities as boiler, 
elevator, plumbing, electrical, heat- 
ing and refrigerating inspections 
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and some health department inspec- 
tions. In Chicago in 1960, for ex- 
ample, the city budgeted expendi- 
tures of $331,275 for the department 
of weights and measures with rev- 
enues of only $130,000. This service 
is rendered to a relatively few busi- 
nesses and the costs should be 
covered by the revenue. 

Police and fire services are fur- 
nished for profitmaking exhibitions 
such as theaters, prize fights, base- 
ball games and circuses. Excepting 
the cost of protecting the public at 
large, the enterprises should pay the 
full cost of special services. Fire 
departments in many areas furnish 
fire protection outside their cities 
and charge only when alarms are 
answered. Such properties, when 
they receive year-round protection, 
should pay an annual charge based 
on the value of property protected 
and at a rate the same as city resi- 
dents pay. 

* * * 

Cities can no longer be content to 
balance their budgets annually by 
increasing property taxes. New rev- 
enues must be found; older revenue 
sources should be reviewed and 
strengthened and made more equi- 
table. Persons receiving some public 
services without charge or at less 
than cost should pay full costs. 
Worthwhile adjustments can _ be 
made in fees and service charges. 
Licenses can be more productive. 
Admission, cigarette, hotel and util- 
ity taxes offer substantial yields. 
The really large tax sources, in 
addition to a better administered 
property tax, are business licenses 
based on volume, application of the 
pricing system, local income or pay- 
roll taxes and local sales taxes. 
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~(INHERE is implicit in a discussion 


Metro and Little Places 


Changes are foreseen in the future role of 


smaller units in developing urban consensus. 


of the role of local govern- 
ment the idea that local govern- 
ments are necessary components of 
the governmental pattern of the 
urban area and that there is a role 
for the small unit even though it 
may be quite different from the one 
it has played in the past. 

Those who live in New York’s 
suburbia are increasingly concerned 
with the role which smaller commu- 
nities and local governments can 
successfully play in the great metro- 
politan community, which extends 
over parts of three states. There is 
a growing realization that there is 
no single answer and that the suburb 
and the central city will be faced 
always with the necessity of forging 
new answers to new questions aris- 
ing from new or intensified pressures 
developing in the greater commu- 
nity. Prominent among these pres- 
sures is popular concern with the 
nature of government and its growth 
in the metropolitan area. 

The following assessment of the 
role of government in the urban 


* Mr. Deming, director of the Confer- 
ence on Metropolitan Area Problems, was 
formerly a senior staff member of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. This arti- 
cle is an abridgement of a paper presented 
before the Tenth Annual Planning and 
Zoning Conference of the Detroit Metro- 
politan Area Planning Commission, March 
24, 1960. The assistance of Mrs. Anne- 
Marie Walsh, editorial assistant, Confer- 
ence on Metropolitan Area Problems, in 
preparing the abridgement is gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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area is based on the fundamental 
premise that we are, or ought to be, 
working toward the goal of a reason- 
able and adequate system of govern- 
ment for the urban or metropolitan 
area—one capable of being finan- 
cially supported on an equitable 
basis by the area’s inhabitants, one 
able to provide throughout the area 
the public services and facilities re- 
quired for a decent standard of com- 
munity life, and one consistent with 
the American tradition of repre- 
sentative government and exercise 
of popular responsibility through 
fairly determined community con- 
sensus. One further qualification is 
that our system of urban government 
be capable of growing institutionally 
as the urban community itself de- 
velops. 

In the light of this premise, let us 
assess the role of local government 
from these vantage points: The role 
of local governments (1) as corpo- 
rate citizens of the metropolitan 
area, (2) as service agencies, and 
(3) with respect to regional plan- 
ning. 


1. The Local Government, A Cor- 
porate Citizen 


There has been considerable dis- 
cussion in recent years concerning 
the place of the private corporation 
in American life. Andrew Hacker, 
in a paper written three years ago,? 


1 Politics and the Corporation, Fund 
For the Republic, New York, 1958. 
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series of “private corporation com- 
munities” which are becoming, in 
his view, the primary focus of alle- 
giance of a large segment of the 
middle class, a development which 
the author suggested boded no good 
for the future health of the demo- 
cratic civil community. Thomas R. 
Reid, of the Ford Motor Company, 
has drawn a different image of the 
large corporation, that of a “citizen” 
of the civil community, which can 
exert creative influence in the com- 
munity and encourage participation 
in local affairs. 
* * 


Consider the unit of local govern- 
ment as a corporate being with sta- 
tus of a citizen of the urban com- 
munity, for in the images sketched 
by Mr. Hacker and Mr. Reid are 
raised clues to at least one phase of 
the role the local government now 
plays and will play in the future. 

Like any corporate body, the unit 
of local government has the poten- 
tial to be a good, mediocre or in- 
different citizen of the urban com- 
munity of which it is a member. 
Like the natural citizen, it may take 
part in policy-making processes of 
the greater community or it may 
choose not to do so. Similarly it may 
have an excellent influence for com- 
munity good, or a negative one upon 
its employees, the people it serves 
and the other local governments in 
the area. But, whatever role the 
local government as a corporate be- 
ing chooses to play, it cannot stand 
still nor can it be freed from the 
environmental factors of the urban 
area in which it is located. 

That the individual unit of gov- 
ernment, however, can do much to 


drew an alarming picture of the 
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condition the community environ- 
ment is evident in every urban cen- 
ter. The ability of the individual 
government to affect area conditions 
extends along two broad fronts, its 
action within its own jurisdiction 
and its action as a member of the 
family of governments of the metro- 
politan area. 

Many of our local governments 
have their origins in a distant past 
when self-centeredness was neces- 
sary for survival and when they 
were geographically and economic- 
ally independent. For over 50 years, 
however, physical and economic 
circumstances have made it difficult, 
if not foolhardy, to be self-centered 
in the urban community. 

With economic and employment 
patterns which know no municipal 
boundaries, with the growing need 
to use an area’s natural resources for 
the benefit of the entire urban com- 
munity, it becomes increasingly im- 
perative that individual communities 
and their governments make common 
cause with each other. There is a 
growing tendency among local offi- 
cials to desire better communications 
and a sharing of experience among 
their number. In such contacts lies 
the basis for common understanding 
of common problems. In_ years 
ahead, officials of every local gov- 
ernment will need and want to re- 
main in close contact with other 
local units of their urban commu- 
nity. In fact, I predict that the day 
will come when every municipality 
of consequence will employ an indi- 
vidual whose major concern is inter- 
community relationships. 

While good relationships with our 
neighbors are characteristic of good 
citizenship, the task does not stop 
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there. Experience in my own com- 
munity convinces me that we have 
a long way to go in bringing an 
understanding of the urban commu- 
nity to our local citizens. And it is 
in the hard school of experience that 
our townspeople are beginning to 
learn that a town does not live alone 
these days but is affected by its 
neighbor’s zoning laws and land use 
patterns. And certain it is that all 
of us in Connecticut are concerned 
with New York’s metropolitan trans- 
portation problem. The furthering 
of local community understanding of 
the interdependence of municipali- 
ties in the urban area is another act 
of good corporate citizenship. 

There is still a third area that de- 
mands our attention. The point has 
been made that, in our state legis- 
latures and in Washington, thinking 
on urban problems is primarily in 
terms of the municipality, county or 
special district, rather than of the 
total metropolitan area. Politically, 
the metropolitan area is a nonentity 
in most instances. Whether this con- 
dition continues depends to a large 
degree upon whether we as local offi- 
cials are willing to assume political 
responsibility for the metropolitan 
area and to make a collective point 
of view known in state and national 
councils. 

* * 

2. Local Government as a Service 

Agency 


Much of what has been said thus 
far recognizes the existing pattern of 
government and the consequences 
which flow from it. When we speak 
in terms of services for metropolitan 
areas with rapidly growing popula- 
tions, we are dealing with a division 
of labor among often hundreds of 
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units of government. The issue is 
clouded by the fact that we have 
by and large managed our day-to- 
day housekeeping and met the im- 
mediate needs, which might be taken 
to indicate that we can continue in 
similar fashion. We may wonder, 
however, as with the long delayed 
effects of a mild case of polio in a 
child, how soon it will be before we 
pass the limits of toleration. 

We are already perplexed and 
frustrated by the difficulties of 
financing necessary projects in the 
given community despite the con- 
sidered judgment of responsible 
economists that there is generally 
sufficient wealth within the broad 
urban community to meet the cost 
of services and facilities needed. 

And there is a growing consensus 
that some services necessary to 
metropolitan living simply cannot be 
provided by the smaller units of gov- 
ernment acting alone because of such 
factors as the intercommunity na- 
ture of the service, the size of the 
capital investment required and the 
location of natural resources. Most 
of us would agree that intra-urban 
transportation falls in this category; 
similarly, in many urban centers 
sufficient water supply is no longer 
available to the single community at 
reasonable cost. 

From imagining the sort of gov- 
ernmental structure we would de- 
velop if we could do the job over 
again—having the advantage of 
hindsight—can come clues for the 
resolution of our present problems. 

First, we ought to encourage the 
preservation of natural or present 
communities, vesting in them the 
power necessary to perform those 
functions which can appropriately 
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be performed by such a unit. In 
determining appropriate functions, 
we should be guided among other 
factors by desirable service area con- 
cepts. For example, for many func- 
tions, including welfare administra- 
tion, highway units and health 
agencies, a base of 20,000-30,000 
people is necessary to achieve the 
economies of techniques which can 
be used only in the larger communi- 
ty. In 1950, however, there were ap- 
proximately 3,000 cities in metro- 
politan areas with populations of less 
than 20,000 (which contained about 
nine million people). 

In some instances the economies 
of optimum size can be resolved in 
part by use of contractual services; 
in others, by intermunicipal com- 
pacts for joint operation. And in 
some cases local government may 
find its appropriate role as a retailer, 
particularly with respect to water 
supply and to types of regulatory 
services requiring laboratory tech- 
niques beyond the ability of the local 
community. It is certain that today’s 
conditions warrant on the part of all 
of us an attitude of careful analysis 
directed toward sound definitions of 
those functions which can be done 
well locally and a sympathetic ac- 
knowledgment of those functions 
which can be provided more effi- 
ciently and economically by other 
means. 

Those having experience with day- 
by-day local government know that 
this is a difficult procedure techni- 
cally; but it is infinitely more diffi- 
cult politically to face up to some of 
the resultant answers. It is an in- 
evitable, if also sobering, conclusion 
that, while we can retain many of our 
present units of government, the in- 
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terests of good organization and 
economy will require that some gov- 
ernmental jurisdictions be given up 
—that consolidations take place. In 
other cases it will be necessary for 
present jurisdictions to absorb areas 
now deficient in service facilities. 
From recognition of the need for 
realignment and re-evaluation of our 
present local governments comes the 
realization that we shall, sooner or 
later, recognize the need for a gen- 
eral purpose metropolitan jurisdic- 
tion with boundaries approximating 
those of the urban area and with 
power to perform area-wide func- 
tions and services. Here ultimately 
may be located the responsibility for 
area-wide planning, water supply, 
police protection, education, recrea- 
tion, and health and welfare ad- 
ministration. In some instances, a 
series of highly organized urban 
county governments may provide an 
alternative answer but even then 
there will remain a need for area- 
wide planning and policy guidance. 
* * 


3. Local Government and Regional 
Planning 


In the past fifteen years, circum- 
stances have made it mandatory that 
we think of regional planning in a 
new and broadened frame of refer- 
ence. We no longer think of plan- 
ning as essentially an exercise in 
programming of land use and a con- 
cern with zoning laws, subdivision 
control, location of public facilities 
and the like. Regional planning in 
today’s urban world not only encom- 
passes land use and all the related 
aspects of physical planning but also 
extends to assessment of regional 
economic factors, sociological condi- 
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tions, intergovernmental relations, 
social structure and the bearing 
which these elements have on the 
community’s future. In fact, I would 
say that planning encompasses the 
entire range of governmental activi- 
ties in the metropolitan area. 

With regard to the place of the 
planning function in’ governmental 
structure, while acknowledging a 
considerable range of opinion across 
the nation, most agree the planning 
agency is chiefly a staff agency whose 
primary mission is providing assis- 
tance, counsel, advice, information, 
proposals and the like to the govern- 
ment or governments which it serves. 

It follows that much of the work 
of a regional planning agency must 
be concerned with the promotion of 
effective cooperation and communi- 
cation with the governmental agen- 
cies it serves. In the days to come, 
the promotion of planning activities 
will become increasingly important 
and a major part of the regional 
planning agency’s activities may 
well be concerned with establish- 
ing successful communication not 
only between the agency am. the 
public and governments ser d out 
also among the governmen. ¢m- 
selves. The regional planning agency 
under our present pattern of local 
government can serve a most impor- 
tant function in paving the way for 
intergovernmental cooperation and 
coordination which will be one of the 
significant phases of the long period 
of evolution which lies ahead of us. 

If a regional planning agency is 
to be a successful advisory agency, 
it follows that rather uncommon re- 
sponsibilities come to rest with the 
officials of local governments in- 
volved, for in their hands rest the 
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decisions of whether the regional 
agency’s work can be truly effective. 
And, because local officials are by 
nature transient, a major challenge 
is evoking a sustained willingness on 
the part of all to work with a re- 
gional planning agency in the devel- 
opment of area-wide and local pro- 
grams that are acceptable. Regional 
planning is not a one-way street; it 
can be successful only if the local 
official finds it to his best interest to 
cooperate with the technician. 
* 

These remarks have been focused 
on the role of local governments and 
their officials in the building of opti- 
mum urban environment. It is good 
that we can be critical of organiza- 
tion and procedures in a positive 
way, but we must bear in mind that 
our present pattern of government 
and services came into being as a 
result of political decision—the con- 
sidered judgment of organized groups 
and individuals—and is kept in oper- 
ation by political decisions. As poli- 
ticians and moulders of public policy, 
we ought to realize that functional 
changes, the casting off of outmoded 
responsibilities and the creation of 
new governmental units must come 
through political decision and in no 
other way. Veterans of political 
office have sometimes charged that 
the changes which we must make in 
metropolitan organization cannot 
come through the normal political 
channel nor can we expect our pres- 
ent major party organizations to deal 
effectively with the metropolis. I 
believe that the changes can come 
through the organized political party 
and that we can, politically, cement 
the breaches that seem to divide us. 

(Continued on page 317) 
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News in Review 


; a City, State and Nation . . . . . H. M. Olmsted, Editor 
Phe: 4 newal and redevelopment programs, es- 
Amendment Mills pecially in Milwaukee and Madison. 
7 Keep Producing Another amendment authorizes the 
F legislature to provide for continuity of 


Lawmakers. People Pass  ivil government in case of enemy attack, 
with particular reference to provisions 


On Constitutional Changes for succession to state and local govern- 
ment offices. 

The legislature is authorized to pro- 
vide for a different level of taxation of 
merchants’ and manufacturers’ inven- 
tories and of livestock than for other 
personal property or real estate. 

A fourth amendment increases the debt 
limit for certain school districts. It per- 
mits school districts that offer twelve 
grades and are eligible for the highest 
level of school aids to incur debt up to 


TATE legislatures and the electorate 

continue to deal with constitutional 
amendments. Wisconsin voters in April 
passed upon six amendments submitted 
to them by the legislature. The legisla- 
tures of various other states, including 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Montana, 
New Mexico, Utah and Pennsylvania, 
have approved a number of proposed 
amendments, to be acted upon by the 


people later. The Indiana legislature 

gave initial approval to an amendment to 10 per om value of 

te remove the present limitation on county property in such districts. « chool districts Ef | 
: now have a 5 per cent debt limit. aa 


sheriff's terms, whereby a sheriff may 
not serve more than eight years in any 
twelve-year period. This must also be 
acted upon by the 1963 legislature. In 
Oregon the House of Representatives re- 
jected by a vote of 34-25 in April a 
proposed amendment to lower the voting 
age from 21 to eighteen years. 


Removal of the existing limitation on 
the number of terms a sheriff may serve 
was prevented by a substantial margin 
of votes. 

A proposal to authorize the legislature 
to increase the salaries of elected and 
appointed state officers (not including 
legislators) with terms of four or more 
Wisconsin years, during their current terms, was 
narrowly defeated. 

According to the Milwaukee Journal 
the results of the election bring to 67 
the number of constitutional amendments 
approved as against 34 rejections. The 
constitution was originally adopted in 
1848. 


Six proposed amendments to the Wis- 
consin constitution were submitted to the 
voters of that state on April 4, after 
having been passed by the 1959 and 1961 
legislatures. Four were approved, one 
was defeated by a substantial majority 
and another by a narrow margin. 

One of the successful amendments re- 
moves the constitutional requirement that A joint session of the two houses of 
jury verdicts of necessity must be ob- the Massachusetts legislature was held 
tained before private property can be April 12 to consider proposed constitu- 
taken for public improvement projects tional amendments remaining from those 
by a city or village. This requirement, dealt with at a joint session on March 29. 
not applicable to other governmental At the latter session four constitutional 
units, has been a deterrent to urban re- changes were approved—one for the sec- 
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ond time, thus allowing it to go to popu- 
lar vote. (See the Review, May, page 
253.) The April 12 session approved 
only one proposal, to set a six-months 
limit on legislative sessions, which will 
be required to end by July 1. This was 
passed for the first time. The vote was 
162-93. 

A proposal to require a two-thirds vote 
of the legislature on bills dealing with 
local matters lost on a tie vote. One to 
require a two-thirds vote on municipal 
finance measures lost by a vote of 135 
to 96. Other losing proposals were one 
for a dual system of assessing commer- 
cial and residential property for taxa- 
tion, one to repeal a 1948 prohibition on 
diversion of highway funds, two provid- 
ing four-year terms for members of the 
Governor’s Council, and one providing 
for continuity of state government in 
case of enemy attack. As to the last, it 
was asserted by opponents that existing 
provisions for succession to state offices 
are adequate. 


Connecticut 


The Connecticut legislature has ap- 
proved an amendment to provide for the 
election of the governor and lieutenant 
governor “as a unit.” The name of no 
candidate for either office nominated by 
a political party or by petition “shall 
appear on the voting machine ballot 
labels except in conjunction with the 
name of the candidate for the other of- 
fice.” The amendment was first adopted 
in 1959 by a majority of the House of 
Representatives, followed by approval of 
two thirds of each house at the 1961 ses- 
sion. It now goes to the voters for their 
approval at the November 1961 election. 


Montana 


The Montana legislature has referred 
two proposed constitutional amendments 
to the voters. One would eliminate the 
constitutional status of justice-of-the- 
peace courts, thus permitting their re- 
organization by the legislature; the 
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other would increase terms of county 
attorneys from two years to four. 


New Mexico 


Several proposed amendments to the 
constitution were approved by the New 
Mexico legislature at its biennial ses- 
sion, which ended in March, for sub- 
mission to popular vote. These are re- 
ported by State Government News to 
include measures to establish four-year 
terms for elected state and county offi- 
cials and annual sessions of the legisla- 
ture, and to permit the latter to prescribe 
its own salaries. 

Another proposed amendment would 
dissolve the Public Service Commission 
and transfer its functions to the State 
Corporation Commission, whose members 
would be appointed by the governor 
instead of being elected as at present. 

An additional proposal would remove 
the state auditor from the list of elected 
state officials and make him an appointee 
of the legislature, to check on the use of 
appropriations. 

Legislators would be permitted by 
another proposal to serve on the State 
Finance Board, the Board of Educational 
Finance and the proposed new Public 
School Finance Board. 

Among legislative measures adopted 
was a series of laws designed to effect 
firmer state control over fiscal opera- 
tions of the justices of the peace: These 
were a result of a legislative interim 
judicial study. 


Utah 

Two proposed constitutional amend- 
ments were passed by the Utah legisla- 
ture, subject to voter approval. One 
permits increases in legislative salaries 
from $500 to $1,200 a year and in ex- 
pense payments from $5 to $10 a day. 
The other would prohibit diversion of 
motor vehicle user taxes to nonhighway 
purposes. 

Laws were passed to raise salaries of 
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state officials and judges, including the 
following: governor from $12,000 to 
$13,500, secretary of state from $9,400 to 
$10,500, attorney general from $10,000 
to $11,000, treasurer and auditor $7,000 
to $8,000. Salaries of supreme and dis- 
trict court judges were raised to $13,200 
and $11,000 respectively. 


Pennsylvania 


The state legislature of Pennsylvania 
has approved a proposed constitutional 
amendment to make the governor (except 
the present one) eligible to succeed him- 
self for one additional term. The amend- 
ment will be submitted to popular refer- 
endum at the November 1961 election. 


Indiana Makes 
Administrative Changes 


Several state agencies in Indiana were 
dealt with in statutes adopted by the 
legislature, requiring major administra- 
tive reorganization, according to Public 
Affairs Notes, published by the Bureau 
of Government Research, Indiana Uni- 
versity, in which they are reviewed by 
Barbara B. Howard. 

The most sweeping of the statutes 
created a new Department of Adminis- 
tration into which a number of previously 
separate functions were consolidated. 
Generally, the new department will be 
responsible for: (1) purchasing, (2) 
property maintenance, (3) travel authori- 
zation, (4) surety and _ performance 
bonding of officials, (5) construction of 
public works, and (6) central services, 
e.g., duplicating, printing, machine tabu- 
lation, data processing, records manage- 
ment, motor services and 
supplementary secretarial assistance. 

In addition, the administrative func- 
tions formerly under the jurisdiction of 
the Personnel Bureau were transferred 
to the new department and enlarged. 
The Personnel Board will continue to 
exercise all its powers and duties (ex- 
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cept administrative) with respect to the 
merit system and cooperation with the 
Department of Administration is man- 
dated. Finally, the department may con- 
duct management surveys. The commis- 
sioner of the department will be appointed 
by and responsible to the governor. 

A second statute altered the structure 
of the State Budget Division and the 
State Budget Committee, which had 
been the subject of legal challenge be- 
cause the committee was composed of 
both administrative and legislative of- 
ficials. The charge was made that this 
structure violated constitutional separa- 
tion of executive and legislative powers. 
To correct the situation, the new law 
creates an administrative Budget Agency 
(generally similar to the former Budget 
Division) and a revised Budget Commit- 
tee. This committee will be composed 
of the director of the Budget Agency 
and a Legislative Division of four mem- 
bers of the General Assembly. Under 
the new arrangement, the budget prepa- 
ration and execution (allocation) func- 
tions will be separate, with the Legisla- 
tive Division of the Budget Committee 
to participate in the former in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

A third law gave a new function to 
the Budget Agency by creating a De- 
partment of Central Data Processing 
within it, for which approximately 
$655,000 was appropriated. Chief func- 
tions of the new department, to be staffed 
on a bipartisan basis, will be the centrali- 
zation of statistical services and data 
processing and the review of all machine 
tabulating and computer installations. 

Other major reorganizational enact- 
ments concerned the State Highway De- 
partment, the State Health Department 
and the Department of Corrections. The 
former three-member Highway Commis- 
sion was replaced by a four-man bi- 
partisan commission to serve on a part- 
time basis in a policy-making capacity. 
Administrative direction of the state's 
highway programs will be under a full- 
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time executive director appointed ‘y the 
governor. The executive director and the 
chiefs of four major operating divisiors 
are required to be registered professional 
engineers. 

In the State Health Department the 
Division of Mental Health has been 
raised to departmental status. It will 
continue to have responsibility for ad- 
ministration of the state’s mental health 
hospitals and the section on alcoholism. 
Two new divisions were created, one for 
child mental health and one for mental 
retardation. The new department will be 
under a single commissioner who will be 
assisted by an advisory council. One of 
the chief responsibilities of the latter is 
the selection of the commissioner and the 
deputy commissioner with the governor’s 
approval. The legislation places heavy 
emphasis on professional qualifications 
and experience and an elaborate system 
of advisory councils and committees is 
provided. 

The Department of Corrections has 
been reorganized by a statute under 
which a single commissioner of correc- 
tions, appointed by the governor for a 
four-year term, will administer the de- 
partment, with divisions of probation, 
prison industries and farms, and classifi- 
cation and treatment, and also the parole 
board. The latter board, composed of 
three full-time members appointed by the 
commissioner with the governor’s ap- 
proval, replaces three former part-time 
boards for the state prison, the reforma- 
tory and the boys’ school. 

Establishment of a Youth Rehabilita- 
tion Facility, under the Department of 
Corrections, has been provided for; it 
will comprise either a permanent work 
camp or a mobile camp for young of- 
fenders. A new intermediate institution 
for young male first offenders, to be 
called the Indiana Youth Center, has 
also been provided. It will include a re- 
ception and diagnostic center. 

Among other major enactments affect- 
ing state administration, other than struc- 
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tural reorganization, was one which in- 
creased the salaries of elected state 
officials. The new salary schedule for 
elected officials is as follows: governor 
$25,000 a year (from $15,000), plus 
$6,000 for expenses of the office and 
maintenance of the governor’s mansion; 
attorney general and superintendent of 
public instruction $18,000 (from $11,500) ; 
lieutenant governor, secretary of state, 
auditor of state and treasurer of state 
$16,500 (from $11,500); and clerk and 
reporter of the Supreme and Appellate 
Courts $9,000 (from $7,500). The in- 
creases will not become effective until 
the end of the present terms of these 
officials. 


Organization Changes 
Proposed in Nebraska 


The Nebraska Legislative Council’s 
Committee on State Government Reor- 
ganization, authorized by the 1959 legis- 
lature to study the executive branch, has 
submitted its report and recommenda- 
tions to the legislature. These include 
a proposal that the administration and 
collection of the motor vehicle fuels tax, 
special fuels tax, cigarette tax and sever- 
ance tax be transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Inspection to the 
State Tax Commissioner. Other recom- 
mendations, according to the Council of 
State Governments, are establishment of 
a central data-processing department, 
enactment of a records management act 
and creation of a State Financial Board 
charged with investment of state retire- 
ment funds, temporary reserve funds and 
current state operating funds. 

The committee urged the legislature to 
consider continuation of the study. 


Wyoming Establishes 
Legislative Council 


At its recently adjourned biennial ses- 
sion the Wyoming legislature set up a 
sixteen-member permanent Legislative 
Council. It consists of eight senators and 
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eight members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The legislature assigned 
seven research projects to it for the 
biennium and appropriated $100,000 to 
its use. 

Functions of the council include col- 
lecting information concerning the gov- 
ernment and general welfare of the state; 
examining the effects of previously en- 
acted statutes and recommending amend- 
ments thereto; studying issues of public 
policy and questions of statewide 
interest; and preparing a legislative pro- 
gram in the form of bills, resolutions and 
reports. 

It is charged specifically with study- 
ing the highway laws including high- 
way safety, the employment security law 
with emphasis on labor-management rela- 
tions, the state school foundation program, 
game and fish laws, workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, water resources and liquor 
laws. 


Suit Assails New York 
Legislative Apportionment 


The basis of apportionment of the 
New York State legislature is asserted 
to be in violation of the United States 
constitution in a suit filed on May 1 
in the federal court for the southern 
district of New York. Radio station 
WMCA and six individuals, residents of 
New York City and of nearby Nassau 
and Suffolk Counties brought the action 
against various state, county and New 
York City officials. 

The suit is said to be inspired by the 
Tennessee apportionment case! now be- 
fore the U. S. Supreme Court, but has 
one outstanding difference. In the Ten- 
nessee case the legislature’s failure to 
apportion as called for by the state con- 
stitution was a basic issue, whereas the 
New York suit attacks the constitution 
of that state as prescribing methods of 


see the Review, 
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May 1961, page 256, and earlier refer- 
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apportionment that deny citizens the 
equal protection of the laws, in violation 
of the federal constitution. (In the Ten- 
nessee case the U. S. Supreme Court on 
May 1 ordered reargument in October.) 

As to the Assembly, the lower legisla- 
tive house, the state constitution allots 
at least one member to every county, 
with one exception (Hamilton and 
Fulton Counties are combined). The 
15,044 people in Schuyler County have 
one assemblyman whereas the average 
per assemblyman in Bronx County is 
about 115,000. As to Senate districts, 
which are supposed to be of equal popu- 
lation with certain restrictions, the mem- 
bers from New York City represent an 
average of about 299,000 each, while the 
senator from the 50th district, comprised 
of five upstate counties, represents only 
175,712. In general the present appor- 
tionment and its constitutional basis dis- 
criminate against urban dwellers in 
favor of the rural areas. 


Attacks on Tennessee’s 
Annexation Law Defeated 


Safeguarding Tennessee’s 1955 annexa- 
tion law, with its assurance that urban 
growth can proceed in an orderly, effi- 
cient manner, has been called the out- 
standing municipal victory of the 1961 
legislative session by Tennessee Town 
and City, organ of the Tennessee Mu- 
nicipal League. 

An attempt to cripple the annexation- 
by-ordinance authority in the 1955 law 
by requiring referendum approval of 
annexation was soundly beaten in the 
Senate. Lieutenant Governor William D. 
Baird, former president of the Tennessee 
Municipal League, went to the Senate 
floor to favor a motion to send the bill 
back to the steering committee—in effect, 
killing it. The motion carried by an 
overwhelming voice vote. 

One effect of this bill would have been 
to nullify all annexation then in process 
or in the courts, according to Tennessee 
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Town and City, which goes on to say, 
“Before the decisive vote was taken the 
State Supreme Court ruled in favor of 
the city of Nashville in one of these 
pending annexations—probably the largest 
in the state’s history. It added some 
80,000 people and 42 square miles to 
Nashville.” 

Two league-endorsed amendments to 
the annexation law were adopted. One 
requires a city to adopt a plan to serve 
annexed areas of more than one-fourth 
square mile or 500 people; the other re- 
quires a city to prove that annexation of 
“substantial industrial plant develop- 
ment” is not unreasonable. Cities are pro- 
hibited from annexing industrial plants 
for the sole purpose of increasing reve- 
nues without the intent and ability to 
provide services when and as needed. 


Flank Attacks Made on 
Oklahoma Merit System 


The National Civil Service League 
reports that opponents of Oklahoma’s 
1959 merit system act, unsuccessful in the 
courts, have attacked the system in the 
legislature by means of riders to depart- 
mental appropriation bills. These riders 
take all employees of such departments 
out of the merit system, and by legislation 
prevent use of departmental funds for 
merit system administration. The gov- 
ernor, however, announced his intention 
to veto all such bills coming to him. 
About 12,000 of the state’s 20,000 em- 
ployees are reported to be under the 
system. 


N. C. Officials Make 
Winston-Salem Tour En Masse 


Governor Terry Sanford and other 
North Carolina state officers, together 
with the entire legislature, including 
wives and staff members, visited Winston- 
Salem on April 29 and made a tour of 
the new Weeks Division of the Hanes 
Hosiery Mills Company. This company 
has participated in the benefits of cor- 
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porate tax liberalization adopted by the 
legislature in 1959. 

The visit to the new fifteen-acre air- 
conditioned plant was part of an unusual 
civic program sponsored by the Winston- 
Salem Chamber of Commerce to pro- 
mote understanding between the legisla- 
tive body, local industry, school children 
and their parents. The program included 
a session of both bodies of the legisla- 
ture at the local Coliseum, attended by 
more than 7,000, including local school 
children. 


Penna. Municipal Officials 
Hold Washington Conference 


Representatives from Pennsylvania mu- 
nicipalities journeyed to the national 
capital in March for their Fifth Annual 
Washington Legislative Conference, held 
in conjunction with Pennsylvania’s two 
senators and sixteen of its representa- 
tives. The 1961 federal legislative pro- 
gram of the state’s League of Cities, As- 
sociation of Boroughs and Association 
of Township Commissioners was pres- 
ented and discussed. This deals with 
urban redevelopment, distressed areas, 
public works, highways, water and other 
matters. 


Public Employment 
Continues to Increase 


The number of civilian public em- 
ployees in the United States increased 
by 321,000 from October 1959 to Octo- 
ber 1960, to a total of 8.8 million, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census.! The 
increase was almost entirely accounted 
for by state and local governments, which 
had nearly 6.4 million employees in 
October 1960 as against 6.1 million in 
October 1959. The number of federal 
civilian employees remained practically 
unchanged at 2.4 million. 

1 State Distribution of Public Em- 
ployment in 1960, Washington, D.C., 
March 31, 1961. 
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Public payrolls for the month of Octo- 
ber 1960 totaled more than $3.3 billion, 
or about $218 million more than for 
October 1959. The federal government 
portion, amounting to about $1.1 billion, 
was only slightly higher but payrolls of 
state and local governments were up 8 
per cent, to more than $2.2 billion for 
October 1960. 

In the nine years during which such 
October statistics have been annually 
available, employment of state and local 
governments (on a full-time equivalent 
basis) rose altogether by a little over 
46 per cent and October payrolls more 
than doubled. The rate of increase was 
somewhat greater for the education 
component than for other functions as a 
whole, so that this major function ac- 
counted for 45 per cent of all employ- 
ment of state and local governments in 
October 1960 as compared with a little 
over 41 per cent in October 1951. 

Municipal governments made salary 
and wage payments for October 1960 
amounting to $583 million.2 This sum 
represented payrolls for 1,692,000 em- 
ployees—1,399,000 of them engaged on a 
full-time basis and 293,000 part-time. 
The latter were equivalent, on a pay-rate 
basis, to about 48,000 full-time em- 
ployees; thus total municipal employ- 
ment in October 1960 on a full-time 
equivalent basis was about 1,447,000, 
which is 2.9 per cent greater than in 
October 1959. Payrolls were up 6.5 


per cent. 


Minnesota Festival 
Furthers Government Careers 


Some 8,000 students attended a Gov- 
ernment Careers Festival held at the 
University of Minnesota (in Minneapolis ) 
in January under the sponsorship of the 
Ninth U. S. Civil Service Region (head- 
quarters, St. Louis, Missouri). Twenty- 
six federal agencies and the state govern- 
2 City Employment in 1960, February 
23, 1961. 
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ments of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
furnished displays or were otherwise 
represented. Federal examination an- 
nouncements were distributed and over 
100 applications for examinations were 
taken. 

Plans are under way for a more ex- 
tended program next year that will 
include municipal governments as well 
as additional federal agencies and state 
governments. 


Reform of Election Procedure 
Proposed in Pennsylvania 


A special committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Senate, created in June 1960 to 
investigate charges of election frauds in 
Philadelphia, rendered its final report to 
the Senate in April 1961. It concluded 
that election irregularities had occurred 
and proposed remedial legislation. 

In the matter of selecting division or 
district election officials it noted that, 
whereas the Pennsylvania constitution 
prescribes election for these, no large 
city elsewhere elects them, and election 
leads to control of such officials by the 
dominant party. The committee proposed 
that the constitution be amended to give 
the legislature authority to prescribe the 
method of selection. It suggested that the 
political parties supply lists to the county 
board of elections, which would give a 
simple qualifying test and make appoint- 
ments from both parties to serve in elec- 
tion districts where needed. 

A present requirement that watchers 
must be residents of the election district 
in which they live was considered too 
restrictive. It was recommended that 
they be required merely to be qualified 
registered voters of the township, bor- 
ough or city; also that the present ceil- 
ing of $10 as pay for watchers be raised 
to $25. 

It was recommended thar Philadelphia, 
upon ratification by the voters, be em- 
powered by the legislature to consolidate 
the registration commission, appointed 
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by the governor to administer the per- 
manent registration law in Philadelphia 
County, with the city board of elections, 
which supervises all other election ma- 
chinery. 

A final recommendation was appoint- 
ment by the governor of a bipartisan 
commission to study the election laws, 
consider proposals for improvement and 
investigate practices elsewhere. In this 
connection the committee concedes, 
“Some of the proposals of the National 
Municipal League, while in some cases 
seemingly extreme, after careful study 
might prove to have merit.” 


Credential Cards Used 
In Town Meeting 


Difficulties in separating voters from 
nonvoters and in counting votes in the 
traditional open type of New England 
town meeting have led the town of 
Wilbraham, Massachusetts, to issue 
“voter credential cards” to qualified 
voters as they enter the meeting hall. 
Wilbraham has grown from 4,003 in 
1950 to 7,387 in 1960, making the prob- 
lem greater. 

Nonvoters are requested to sit in a 
special section of the hall. Voters hold 
the cards up when voting and they are 
counted by tellers. 


Council-Manager 


Plan Developments 


BELLEVILLE, New Jersey, (1960 popu- 
lation 35,005) on May 2 voted 5,421 to 
3,497 to adopt the council-manager plan. 

The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation reports adoption of the council- 
manager plan by the following cities not 
already reported in the Nationat Civic 
Review: Los Attos (19,696) and STan- 
Ton (11,163), Catrrornia, adopted the 
plan by ordinance; Baxtey, 
(4,268) and Huron, Onto, (5,197) 
adopted the plan by charter in 1960. 
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Norwicn, Connecticut, voted on 
April 3 to retain the council-manager 
plan of government, which it has had for 
ten years. The voters defeated, 5,084 to 
2,802, a proposal backed by both political 
parties for a strong mayor type of gov- 
ernment to replace the council-manager 
plan. The present nonpartisan election 
system would have been replaced by 
partisan elections. A council of twelve, 
elected at large, was proposed with a 
limit of eight candidates from each major 
political party. 

The Norwich government embraces 
both the city and the town (township) 
of that name. About 12,000 voters live 
in the city and 8,000 in the outlying town 
area. The city tax rate is reported as 
55 mills and the town rate 31 mills. The 
outer area faced a tax adjustment if the 
proposed plan were adopted. Under the 
plan the mayor would have appointed 
practically all department heads with- 
out council approval. There would have 
been an “administrative agent” to ad- 
minister ordinary municipal affairs. 
Norwich has rejected three attempts in 
ten years to oust the council-manager 
plan. About 40 per cent of the registered 
voters participated in the April 3 refer- 
endum. 

The city council of Bristot, ConNectT- 
IcuT, voted five to two on April 19 to 
establish a charter revision commission. 
The motion to do so was originally so 
worded as to call for the council-manager 
plan but, on objection of one of the 
councilmen, the words “or any other 
form of municipal government” were 
added. That councilman voted against 
the motion none the less. 

At a referendum held March 4, Hast- 
INGS-oN-Hupson, New York, voted 
1,395 to 613 to retain the council-manager 
plan. 

At an election held May 9 Americus, 
Georcia, defeated a proposal to adopt a 
council-manager charter by a vote of 
954 to 331. 

Voters of FarrFrecp, at an elec- 
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tion on April 25, defeated a proposed 
council-manager charter, 1,352 to 372. 

A council-manager charter submitted 
to the voters of Hiti1arp, on May 
2, was defeated 576 to 433. 

Mount VERNON, defeated by 
a vote of 3,764 to 2,105 on April 18 a 
proposal to abandon the council-manager 
plan, adopted eight years ago, and revert 
to the former aldermanic form. At the 
same time a new mayor and council were 
elected, together with the city clerk, city 
treasurer and police magistrate. The new 
mayor is an advocate of the council- 
manager plan as was also the outgoing 
mayor, who was not a candidate for re- 
election. An active campaign to retain 
the council-manager plan was conducted 
by the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Des Prarnes, ILLtNo1s, voted 5,304 to 
2,089 on April 18 against a proposed 
council-manager plan. A mayor was 
elected who is to be the city’s first full- 
time mayor. Heretofore the mayor's of- 
fice has been considered a part-time 
job, but the new budget provides a salary 
for full time. 

LAMESA, TEXAS, by a vote of 1,267 to 
839 on April 4 retained council-manager 
government as against a proposal to 
change to the mayor-council form. The 
present plan has been in effect for fifteen 
years. Councilmen were also elected. 


Public Health Association 
To Meet in Detroit 


The 89th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association and meet- 
ings of some 60 related organizations 
will be held in Detroit at Cobo Hall 
November 13-17. More than 5,000 public 
health administrators, research scientists 
and other specialists on the staffs of 
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local, state, national and international 
health services and voluntary agencies 
are expected to attend. 


Canadian Commission Seeks 
More Government Efficiency 


The Glassco Commission of Canada, 
similar to the Hoover Commissions that 
have studied the federal government in 
the U. S., has begun its work of investi- 
gating the effectiveness and efficiency of 
government programs, according to the 
Public Personnel Association. A final 
report is expected in mid-1962. 

Among task forces set up is one on 
man power in government service, which 
will study the government's personnel 
programs, both inside and outside the 
jurisdiction of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


METRO AND LITTLE PLACES 
(Continued from page 308) 

Perhaps the basic key to effective 
metropolitan policy rests in a remark 
attributed to the late Mayor Cobo 
of Detroit, who stated, “What is 
good for all the municipalities of 
Michigan is good for Detroit!” 

And, from another walk of life, 
the former Bishop of Olympia, 
Washington, Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., 
tells us that a community “is a net- 
work of obligations shared, a web of 
responsibilities and freedoms accept- 
ed and sustained by the will of free 
men.””? 

2 The Optional God, Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1953, as cited in Bayne, 


Christian Living, Canterbury Press, page 
248. 
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Metropolitan Areas 


William N. Cassella, Jr., Editor 


Advisory Body 
Adopts Reports 


Bane Commission Makes 
Metropolitan Area Studies 


ETROPOLITAN areas and _ their 

problems were the subject of two 
reports adopted by the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations 
at its April 27-28 meeting in Washing- 
ton. Frank Bane, former executive di- 
rector of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, is chairman of the commission. 

These two major studies, the commis- 
sion’s first on urban problems, are 
now being prepared for publication. They 
will be given careful consideration by 
state and local study committees con- 
cerned with governmental problems in 
urban areas because of the broadly rep- 
resentative character of the commission’s 
membership, which represents all levels 
of government. 

The two reports deal with govern- 
mental structure, organization and plan- 
ning in metropolitan areas and inter- 
governmental responsibilities for mass 
transportation facilities and services. 

In its report on governmental structure 
in metropolitan areas, the commission is 
submitting a number of recommendations 
for consideration by state legislatures, 
including: (1) Simplified statutory re- 
quirements for municipal annexation of 
unincorporated territory; (2) authoriza- 
tion for interlocal contracting or joint 
performance of urban services; (3) au- 
thorization for establishment of metro- 
politan service corporations for perform- 
ance of particular governmental services 
that call for area-wide handling; (4) 
authorization for voluntary transfer of 
governmental functions from cities to 
counties and vice versa; (5) authoriza- 


tion for the creation of metropolitan area 
commissions on local government struc- 
ture and services; 

(6) Authorization for creation of 
metropolitan area planning bodies; (7) 
establishment of a unit of state govern- 
ment for continuing attention, review and 
assistance regarding the state’s metro- 
politan areas; (8) inauguration of state 
programs of financial and technical as- 
sistance to metropolitan areas; (9) 
stricter state standards for new incor- 
porations within metropolitan areas; 
(10) financial and regulatory action by 
the state to secure and preserve “open 
land” in and around metropolitan areas; 
and (11) assumption by the state of an 
active role in the resolution of disputes 
among local units of government within 
metropolitan areas. 

The commission is also recommending 
expanded activity by the national govern- 
ment with respect to metropolitan area 
problems, including: (1) Financial sup- 
port on a continuing basis to metropoli- 
tan area planning agencies; (2) ex- 
panded federal technical assistance to 
state and metropolitan planning agencies ; 
(3) congressional consent in advance to 
interstate compacts creating planning 
agencies in those metropolitan areas 
crossing state lines; and (4) review by 
a metropolitan planning agency of appli- 
cations for federal grants-in-aid within 
the area with respect to airport, high- 
way, public housing and hospital con- 
struction, waste treatment works and 
urban renewal projects. 

In its report on mass transportation 
in metropolitan areas, the commission 
is recommending that states provide fi- 
nancial and technical assistance for the 
planning of mass transportation in met- 
ropolitan areas and that they enact legis- 
lation authorizing the creation of metro- 
politan transportation authorities. The 
commission is also recommending that 
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the Congress give advance consent to 
compacts among states creating interstate 
transportation planning agencies. Finally, 
the commission is recommending that 
the national government provide finan- 
cial assistance in meeting the mass trans- 
portation problem, through grants for 
planning and for demonstration projects 
and through long-term low interest loans 
for the construction and modernization of 
mass transportation facilities. 


Dade County Plan 
Reports Released 


Following adoption of Metropolitan 
Dade County’s home rule charter, work 
began on the first comprehensive plan 
for the Miami area. This plan, now in 
preliminary form, has been released by 
the Dade County Planning Advisory 
Board. Thus far, three reports have 
been issued. The first two, Economic 
Base Study (December 1960, 20 pages) 
and Existing Land Use Study (January 
1961, 44 pages plus map insert) are sup- 
porting studies for Preliminary Land Use 
Plan and Policies for Development (Janu- 
ary 1961, 48 pages plus two map inserts). 

The report on the economic base of 
Dade County is an inventory of economic 
activity and an analysis of its broader 
implications. Projections to 1985 indi- 
cate that the “Gold Coast” boom will 
bring the total population of Dade Coun- 
ty to approximately 2.5 million. Just as 
past population influx has proved the 
most important economic resource of the 
South Florida region, so the predicted 
increase will create greater needs and 
greater economic opportunity. 

Above all, the Dade County economy 
is geared to the demands of the com- 
munity itself. The essential development 
of national markets is complicated by the 
relative lack of natural resources and 
the area’s isolation from major United 
States markets. On the other hand, Dade 
County is the closest major metropolitan 
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area in the United States to the Latin 
America market. 

Favorable climate suggests a bright 
future for the aircraft industry. Other 
industries already existing there or highly 
suited to the area are the manufacture 
of aluminum products, garments, plastics, 
electronics equipment and research indus- 
tries. While the tourist industry is bound 
to continue its spectacular growth, the 
welfare of the entire economy would be 
benefited if tourism would decrease in 
its share of total economic activity. 

The land use study deals with the 
physical characteristics of Dade County, 
describing those natural features which 
cannot be changed, past efforts to alter 
the surroundings and the results of these 
endeavors and, finally, those character- 
istics which man can change. 

The third report, which presents the 
preliminary land use plan, outlines the 
purposes of metropolitan planning, plus 
its potentialities and capabilities. The 
plan itself is broken down into major 
existing uses and future development ob- 
jectives. Major recommendations center 
upon the accommodation of the expected 
population increase by the intensification 
of densities and utilization of vacant land 
in the already urbanized area, by a limited 
expansion of the present greater Miami 
region, and the development of a south 
Dade concentration, the offshore Keys 
and the homestead area. 

One of the essential ingredients of the 
scheme is the development of the “Magic 
City Center,” which would turn the 
metropolitan focus inward upon a re- 
vitalized Miami business district and 
blunt the centrifugal force of urban 
sprawl. Included in the Magic City 
Center would be governmental, trans- 
portation and cultural centers, pedestrian 
“super blocks” and attractive business 
and shopping areas. Details are presented 
on commercial, industrial and transporta- 
tion facilities for the future. 

How to translate these plans into 
reality forms the concluding portion of 
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S.M.S.A. Map 


The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, in its Business 
Record for March 1961, published 
a special map insert showing the 
212 Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Areas defined in 1960. Dif- 
ferential shading shows the areas 
added since 1950. Single copies of 
the issue may be purchased for 
$5.00 from the Conference Board, 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22. 
The map cannot be secured sepa- 
rately. 


the report. Special reference is made to 
the role of the citizen, the businessman 
and the local official in the total planning 


process. 
W.J.D.B. 


Form Interim Committee 


On Urban Areas 


A joint interim committee on urban 
area government has been organized in 
the state of Washington. The bill au- 
thorizing the committee was passed by 
the 1961 legislature. The committee is 
composed of four members of each house. 
Representative Norman B. Ackley was 
chosen chairman and Senator Fred Dore 
vice chairman. Walter B. Williams, Jr., 
was named secretary. All except two of 
the members are from King County 
(Seattle). The others are from Spokane 
County and rural Kittitas County. 

Creation of the interim committee had 
been urged by the Municipal League of 
Seattle and King County, which stated 
that “the committee’s mission should be 
to formulate long-range goals of urban 
development and to determine the best 
means of achieving these goals through 
the processes of local government.” The 
Municipal League anticipates that the 
committee will work closely with citizen 
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groups to bring the views and experience 
of civic leaders into focus on the prob- 
lems of interrelationships of state and 
local agencies. 

A budget of $60,000 for the committee 
was approved. 


Municipal Mergers 
Proposed by Mayor 


Metropolitan problems to many people 
seem to mean principally the problems 
of the central city, its frustrations in 
dealing with such area-wide matters as 
transportation and traffic congestion, 
physical deterioration of neighborhoods, 
slums, open space for parks and recrea- 
tional opportunities, water supply, sew- 
age disposal, control of air pollution, 
civil defense, etc., all extending beyond 
the central city limits. Often overlooked 
is the fact that suburban communities in 
the metropolitan area have their prob- 
lems, too. 

Now comes the mayor of a suburban 
community with a solution, Nathan B. 
Kaufman, mayor of University City, in 
St. Louis County, Missouri. He advo- 
cates “consolidation of St. Louis Coun- 
ty’s 98 municipalities into a few large 
cities capable of providing necessary mu- 
nicipal services.” 

As a corollary, Mayor Kaufman re- 
cently told the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
it then would be unnecessary to give ad- 
ditional powers to the St. Louis County 
Council. County leaders are seeking au- 
thority to supply some municipal services 
throughout the county. 

Mayor Kaufman pointed out that there 
is strong opposition to the latter action, 
one of the principal objections being that 
the “town hall” type of democracy would 
be lost in a big governmental unit and 
another being that such a government 
would, by virtue of its size, be inefficient 
and too easily controlled by selfish politi- 
cal interests. 

“If we continue to survive under the 
present framework of 98 municipalities, 
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in the near future we will encourage ad- 
ditional state legislation to give the 
county government power to perform 
area-wide functions,” Kaufman predicted. 

“If we had self-sufficient municipal 
units, we could take the position that it 
would be necessary to transfer additional 
functions to the county government,” he 
said. 

“The area-wide problems would fade 
to an irreducible minimum. Control over 
major traffic arteries and disposal of 
rubbish and garbage are examples of the 
few area-wide functions that would re- 
main for the county government to 
handle.” 

Kaufman said he could not estimate 
how many municipalities should be 
formed under his proposal. 

“I would say that the determining 
factor should be simply whether a given 
area can provide all the needed services,” 
he stated. “Certainly the cities with 
only 750 residents are not doing it. 
Even many that are considerably larger 
are not doing it either. There are only 
about five municipalities in the county 
that are providing all municipal services 
today.” 

From American Municipal News, Pub- 
lished by the American Municipal As- 
sociation, April 29, 1961. 


Regional Report Issued 
By Washington Agency 

The Washington Metropolitan Region- 
al Conference released its first regional 
annual report at its spring conference on 


April 20.1 Created in 1957 the WMRC 
is the voluntary, general-purpose organ- 
ization of the governments in the na- 
tional capital region and is designed to 
promote area-wide cooperation in the 
solution of regional problems. Although 


1 Cooperation—the Story of the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Regional Conference. 
Regional Annual Report. District Build- 
ing, Washington 4, D. C., 1961. 
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the WMRC has issued a monthly bul- 
letin for some time, as well as other 
special reports or statements, this is the 
first to be characterized as the “re- 
gional annual report.” In addition to a 
description of the WMRC, the report 
describes the seven other regional agen- 
cies in the area: National Capital Re- 
gional Planning Council, National Cap- 
ital Planning Commission, Tri-State 
Transportation Commission, Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Commission, 
National Capital Transportation Agency, 
Metropolitan Area Traffic Council, and 
the Washington Metropolitan Regional 
Sanitary Board. 


Cincinnati Area— 
A ‘Patchwork Quilt’ 


In Hamilton County's Patchwork 
Quilt the pattern of local government in 
the Cincinnati metropolitan area and the 
problems resulting from the overlapping 
of jurisdictions are described. Written 
by Iola O. Hessler, executive director of 
the Hamilton County Research Founda- 
tion (4 West 7th Street, Cincinnati 2) 
the report is based upon research by 
Richard L. Dawley of the Department 
of Geography and Regional Planning, 
University of Cincinnati. 

“The ‘metropolitan problem’ lies in the 
fact that there are tasks to be done 
which are not confined within the bound- 
aries of any government with authority 
to perform them.” The result is a “gov- 
ernmental void” illustrated by the fact 
that there is no existing planning agency 
with authority to make land-use plans 
for Greater Cincinnati. The uneven and 
confused pattern of public services can 
be seen in such vital functions as police 
and fire protection, sewage disposal and 
air pollution control. The report is de- 
signed to stimulate study. It makes no 
recommendations but points to various 
solutions which may be considered in 
filling the governmental void. 
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Taxation and Finance 


William J. D. Boyd, Editor 


Two Views on Services vs. Taxes 


Persistent Tax Bite 
Worries Tax Group 


enry Suburban reaches out at seven 

o'clock of a wintry morning to turn 
off the alarm clock (price $5, tax 50 
cents). He pushes down the electric 
blanket (price $28, tax 84 cents), climbs 
sleepily out of bed. He walks across the 
bedroom floor of his house (price $12,000, 
annual property tax $209) and switches 
on the electricity, lighting a bulb (price 
33 cents, tax 2 cents). 

To music from a bedroom radio (price 
$30, tax $1.80), Henry shaves with his 
electric razor (see above). As a radio 
newscaster reports that Henry’s state is 
preparing to increase income taxes and 
impose a general sales tax on everything 
anyone buys, Henry slaps a handful of 
bay rum (price $1.30, tax 13 cents) across 
his jowls. 

He dresses quickly, hurriedly fastening 
cuff links (price $5, tax 50 cents) and 
tie clasp (price $3, tax 30 cents), puts on 
his Swiss wrist watch (price $60, tax 
$6), and rushes down stairs. Tucked 
under one arm is a leather briefcase 
(price $25, tax $2.50) which carries 
papers from his real estate office, in- 
cluding one deed (property valued at 
$3,000, stamp tax $3.30). 

In the kitchen he’s just in time to 
snatch two slices of bread (at least 151 
hidden taxes) from the electric toaster 
(price $16, tax 48 cents), lift his coffee 
from the gas stove (price $190, tax 
$5.70), and grab a glass of fruit juice 
from the refrigerator (price $300, tax 
$9). 

A glance out of the window shows it's 
begun to snow, so he calls to his wife 
(marriage licénse $2) to telephone 


(Continued on next page) 


Taxes Promote Public 
Weal Says Newspaper 


e government’s never done any- 

thing for me!” shouted the man in 
Detroit as he slammed the door on the 
census taker. No? Just think. 

The chances are that he or a relative 
would have been dead long ago, from 
typhoid let’s say, but for government. 
His house would have burned down or 
been burglarized or a footpad would have 
slugged him on the street but for govern- 
ment. 

Government protects his money in the 
bank. It assures him of some income if 
he loses his job (not unlikely, with his 
disposition) or is disabled or retired. It 
guards him daily from utility over- 
charges, usurious interest, or commercial 
swindles, whether he is buying a new 
house or a shot of booze. 

Is he ever sick? Government protects 
his life by maintaining professional stand- 
ards of medical care. Does he drive to 
work? Who built the road? Who brings 
and carries his mail? Who tells him what 
the weather will be? Who pays attention 
to his safety from bodily injury at work, 
in public places and traveling? 

Government defends his right to belong 
to a union and his right not to be duped 
or swindled by union bosses. It conserves 
(more or less) the natural resources of 
the land, which belong to him personally 
as a citizen and which he could not live 
without. It gives him recourse to courts 
and juries if wronged (but legal wrongs 
do not include a census taker’s proper 
questions ). 

Has he a relative who is blind, deaf, 
mentally afflicted, physically handicapped ? 
Government probably is helping. It guards 
the health of his children with pure milk, 
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pure food, pure drugs, inoculations, play- 
grounds, crossing guards. It teaches them 
and other people whose education is vital 
to his own welfare one way or another. 

Government preserves the knowledge 
and wisdom of the ages in universities 
and libraries and supports the search for 
new knowledge that serves every citizen 
whether he knows it or not. 

In his name government aids the 
hungry, naked and destitute around the 
world. If he deems this no favor to him- 
self, there was another man who said, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these My brethren, ye 
have done it unto Me.” 

Government has literally saved that 
Detroit man’s life, liberty and property 
from destruction or tyranny by its mighty 
military efforts, three times probably in 
his own lifetime, at least once possibly 
with his own aid. And it sleeplessly con- 
tinues to defend him daily through 
diplomacy, watchfulness and readiness. 

It is government that guarantees and 
cherishes intact his freedom to choose 
and practice any religion, or—conversely 
and equally—his freedom, if he chooses, 
not to practice any. 

Has government “never done anything 
for me?” Think again!—Milwaukee 
Journal, April 17, 1960. 


Tax Bite 
(Continued from previous page) 

(monthly telephone bill $12, tax $1.20) 
for a taxi. Too many other people want 
taxis on a snowy morning, so Henry gets 
out his own car (price $2,500, total taxes 
$518) and drives (operator's license $3) 
to the railroad station. 

Henry relaxes at the station with a 
cigarette (price per pack 13 cents, tax 
15 cents), lit by a match (tax 2 cents 
per 1,000). Aboard the train, he settles 
down to a hand of bridge with three 
cronies, using, of course, a deck of cards 
(price 40 cents, tax 13 cents). 

In the city on his way to the office, 
Henry stops to buy a roll of camera film 
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(price 40 cents, tax 2 cents) that he 
promised his son (registration of birth 
$1), and the lipstick (price $1, tax 10 
cents) he promised his wife. Because 
there are friends coming to Henry's 
house in the evening, he buys a bottle of 
whiskey (price $3.40, tax $2.10). 

Arriving eventually at the office, Henry 
sighs (no tax) and settles to a day's 
work (annual income $7,500, federal and 
state income taxes $986). If he works 
hard for the rest of his life, he will be 
able to provide the government with a 
handsome slice of inheritance tax. And if 
he dies in a state that is fiscally tolerant, 
he can take comfort in the thought that 
his casket—provided it costs less than 
$100—will be exempt from any sales 
tax.—Tax Foundation, as quoted in Tax 
Facts, published by Taxpayers’ Federa- 
tion of Illinois, February 17, 1961. 


Reports on State 
Finance Published 


Various final statistics on state finance 
for fiscal and calendar years 1960 have 
been released. 

State governments altogether spent 
$31,596 million during the 1960 fiscal 
year, according to data from the Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. The total included nearly $3.5 
billion paid as benefits for unemployment 
compensation, employee retirement and 
other state insurance trust systems. In 
sixteen states, where liquor stores are a 
government monopoly, a total of $907 
million was spent on these enterprises. 
General expenditures comprised the re- 
maining total of $27,288 million, an in- 
crease of 4.7 per cent over fiscal 1959. 

Expenditures by the states increased 
in all major categories except highways 
and unemployment compensation. Per 
capita spending for major governmental 
functions were: education, $49.60; high- 
ways, $40.98; public welfare, $20.74; 
hospitals, $9.85; all other purposes, 
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$31.32. Total per capita expenditures were 
$152.49. 

Three-tenths of the total spent by states 
consisted of payments to local govern- 
ments, which amounted to $9,282 million. 
Other expenditure totals were: capital 
outlay, $6,607 million; insurance benefits 
and repayments, $3,461 million; and 
wages and salaries, $6,055 million. 

Outstanding debt of the states rose 
9.5 per cent during fiscal 1960 to a new 
high of $18.5 billion. Total borrowing 
for the year was in excess of $2.3 billion, 
while debt redemption totaled only $900 
million. 

General revenue increased in each state 
except Oklahoma and New Mexico. Gen- 
eral expenditures increased in 37 states 
while debt outstanding went up in 36 
states. 

Calendar year 1960 state excise tax 
collections showed a sharp increase over 
calendar 1959.1 Sales taxes increased al- 
most 8.7 per cent, topping the $4 billion 
mark for the first time (1959—$3.9 bil- 
lion; 1960—$4.3 billion). Yields of motor 
fuel taxes were up 4.5 per cent (1959, 
$3.2 billion; 1960, $3.3 billion). Tobacco 
taxes showed increased revenues of 20 
per cent (1959, $837 million; 1960, $994 
million). 

Bond authorizations approved by voters 
reached an all time high of $6.1 billion 
during calendar 1960.2 This represents a 
figure 30 per cent above the previous all 
time high reached in 1956. The approval 
ratio was extremely high—86.3 per cent 
by value. A total of only $960 million 
bond proposals was turned down by the 
electorate. Two-thirds of the approved 
issues were for elementary and secondary 
schools and water and sewer projects. 
Better than three-fourths of the $2,312 
million water and sewer bonds approved 


1 Tax Administrators News, Federa- 
tion of Tax Administrators, Chicago, 
March 1961. 

2IBA News Release, Investment 
Bankers of America, Washington, D.C. 
February 27, 1961. 
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were accounted for by the $1,757 million 
California water project.3 Recreation 
facilities and administration building pro- 
posals had the hardest time getting ap- 
proval, more than half of them meeting 
defeat at the polls. 

In contrast to the large volume of 
bonds approved, actual municipal bond 
sales declined slightly in 1960 from the 
two previous years. Sales in 1958 reached 
$7.4 billion, in 1959 they were $7.7 billion 
but in 1960 totaled only $7.2 billion. A 
downward trend in bond sales began in 
April 1958. First quarter reports of this 
year would indicate that an upward trend 
may have begun. Total volume of state 
and local long term financing reached $2.1 
billion during the quarter ending March 
31 of this year, surpassing by 11.4 per 
cent the same period of 1960 but still 
below the $2.2 plus billion of 1958 and 
the $2.1 plus billion of 1959.4 


California Making 
Use of Bond Market 


The largest financing venture in Cali- 
fornia’s history was completed during the 
early part of April. That fast growing 
state borrowed $190 million through bond 
sales awarded at a net interest of 3.8723 
per cent and 3.8474 per cent. All the 
bonds were sold out of account, managed 
by the Bank of America and the Bankers 
Trust Company, within the first day. 
Total subscriptions for the financing 
totaled’ $1 billion. 

The bonds consisted of $140 million 
for the Veterans Farm and Home Loan 
program and $50 million for state con- 
struction. Both carried maturities rang- 
ing from 1962 to 1986. 

A total of $400 million veterans bonds 
were authorized by California’s voters in 
June 1960. The program has been in 
existence for 40 years and has behind 
it the full faith and credit of the state. 


8 See the Review, January 1961, page 
46. 
4 Bond Buyer, April 10, 1961, page 1. 
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The World of Confusion 


Today the world is in a state of confusion. The poorer citizens have 
captured the government and voted the property of the rich into the coffers of 
the state for redistribution among the voters. 

Politicians have strained their ingenuity to discover new sources of public 
revenue; they have doubled the indirect taxes . . 
extraordinary taxes of wartime into peacetime; they have broadened perilously 
the field of income tax as well as the property tax. 

One of our wisest men states, “When I was a boy, wealth was regarded 
as secure and admirable—but now a man has to defend himself against being 
rich as if it were the worst of crimes. Athletes have become professionalized ; 
young citizens who once belonged to the gymnasiums now exert themselves 
vicariously by witnessing professional exhibitions.” 

Philosophy has struggled to find in civic loyalty or in a national ethics 
some substitute for the divine commandments. 


. they have continued the 


Socrates at Athens, circa 350 B.C. 


Loans from the funds are available to 
veterans of World Wars I and II plus 
the Korean War. Although the loans 
have been available since 1921, only 12 
per cent has been paid out to the potential 
1,400,000 California veterans. 

From 1946 through 1957, California 
spent over $900 million out of current 
revenue for the construction of state 
buildings. From 1925 until 1958, bonds 
were not utilized for this purpose. The 
present issue is the first of a total $200 
million authorized by the voters in 
November 1958. 

Presently under consideration by the 
California government is a $1 billion 
bond issue for a ten-year building pro- 
gram of the University of California and 
the State College system. 

At the same time, John M. Peirce, 
general manager of the San Francisco 
Bay Area Rapid Transit District, has 
proposed a $500 million bond issue that 
could go to local transit districts on a 
matching funds basis. Under this plan, 
state voters would be asked to approve 
a guarantee of bond repayment and in- 
terest but the money would actually 
come from the taxpayers of the rapid 
transit district and from the earnings 


of the system itself. 

California’s present rate of selling 
bonds is about $400 million annually. 
The market would absorb around $500 
million annually according to advice given 
Governor Edmund G. (Pat) Brown. 

California’s state treasurer's office has 
released a handsome brochure on The 
California Bonding Picture which gives 
a thorough resume of past, present and 
future trends in the Golden State, in 
addition to which it gives special atten- 
tion to the major categories of California 
bond issues. 


Municipal Forests 
Source of Revenue 


The American City for March 1961 
notes that municipally-owned forests have 
far greater popularity than is commonly 
realized. All told, it is estimated there 
are about 3,300 of them. The largest such 
forest is the 67,000-acre watershed area 
of the city of Seattle. 

All such park-forests have definite in- 
come potential. For example, sale of 
pulpwood from the Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, 110-acre pine forest netted the city 
a $5,000 return. 
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Citizen Action 


Elsie S. Parker, Editor 


Galveston Citizens 
Win Another Victory 


Elect Council Candidates 
To Set Up Manager Plan 


n Tuesday, April 11, the citizens of 

Galveston, Texas, once again won a 
civic victory at the polls. Out of eight 
candidates endorsed by the Citizens 
Charter Committee for seven places on 
the city council, five secured a majority 
vote. Two of the committee’s candidates 
were Nos. 6 and 7 in the race but, fail- 
ing to obtain a majority vote, they par- 
ticipated in a run-off election May 9. 
One of the two was elected—the first 
Negro to win an election to a governing 
body in Galveston. The seventh candi- 
date elected ran as an independent. 

Galveston voters adopted a _ council- 
manager plan charter at the polls on 
April 19, 1960, after a spirited campaign 
backed by the League of Women Voters 
(which had adopted a program to work 
for council-manager government) and 
other civic organizations.! 

Immediately on the charter’s adoption 
the League of Women Voters called a 
meeting to form a citizens group in 
support of council-manager government. 
From this and several other preliminary 
meetings came the Citizens Charter Com- 
mittee, which grew quickly to over five 
hundred members. The new organization 
appointed an endorsement committee to 
recommend qualified persons for candi- 
dates the group could support for election 
to the city council which will inaugurate 
manager government. Its slate selected, 
the charter committee went to work. 


Billboards were posted in eight strate- 
gic spots in the city, advertising the 


1 See the Review, June 1960, page 326. 


names of the charter committee’s eight 
candidates. Car signs were placed 
on top of automobiles, which roved the 
city; cards and “stickums” were dis- 
tributed. Newspaper ads supporting the 
charter committee candidates ran steadily 
for the last ten days of the campaign; 
radio and TV spots called attention to 
the candidates. 

A date bureau arranged speaking en- 
gagements. Union, PTA, civic and social 
club meetings, church groups, public din- 
ners—anywhere a crowd gathered candi- 
dates were on hand to meet the voters 
and ask for their support at the polls. 
Candidates and others were at the city 
and county parking lots, from where 
garbage collectors, truck drivers, road 
repair crews, etc. leave as early as 
4 A.M., to seek support. Campaigning 
went on 24 hours a day. 

A telephone committee composed of 
over 350 women called some 20,000 voters 
and urged them to cast their ballots for 
“good government.” Over two hundred 
women worked at committee headquar- 
ters, where mailings went out to the 
20,000 voters. A _ finance committee 
solicited funds to carry on the work. 

The charter committee provided poll 
watchers for all precincts who, as an 
added service, gave voting machine totals 
to the radio stations, thereby expediting 
the reporting of results. 

There were whispering campaigns 
against the candidates, of course—city 
employees would be fired, the charter 
committee would take over city hall. But 
the committee feels the results at the 
polls indicate a vote of confidence for 
good government in Galveston. 

Frances Kay Harris 
President and Campaign Manager 


Galveston Citizens Charter 
Committee 
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Poll Shows NYC Voters 
Favor Charter Revision 


Three-quarters of the voters of New 
York City favor revision of the city 
charter, according to a survey just com- 
pleted by the League of Women Voters. 
The sampling showed, however, that 
only 45 per cent know they may have 
an opportunity to vote on a new charter 
this year. 

“The results of our poll indicate that 
New Yorkers are highly disposed to 
charter revision, but there is no evidence 
that they know why or in what way,” 
said Mrs. George C. Vietheer, league 
president. “It is obvious that an intensive 
campaign of public education is needed 
before people are ready to make intel- 
ligent choices on charter referendum.” 

Volunteer league members undertook 
the interviewing of nearly 3,000 voters. 
The questionnaire was prepared by Elmo 
Roper Associates in consultation with the 
league. 

Among the 70 per cent who said they 
“always or usually” vote on amendments 
on the ballot, 30 per cent had not heard 
of any proposals for charter revision. It 
was also noted that most people who do 
vote on amendments say newspapers are 
their primary source of information. 

Others results showed that: 

1. Only a third of those interviewed 
had heard of the Moore Commission! 
(which has recently published extensive 
proposals for a new city charter) ; 

2. Only a fourth knew that the Moore 
Commission had been set up to study 
New York City government; 

3. A fifth of those who said that they 
were aware of proposals to revise the 
charter could not name the document 
that describes the city’s government; 

4. Knowledge of charter revision in- 
creases with the economic scale. Tabula- 
tion of the questionnaires showed that 
higher income groups had been over- 


1 See the Review, March 1961, page 
139; April 1961, page 200. 
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sampled. Had economic groups been 
sampled in their true proportion, it is 
probable that the percentage of voters 
aware of charter revision would fall. 


Cleveland League Cites 
Candidates Program 


Epitor’s Note—The article below is 
taken from “The Candidates Program 
of the Citizens League,” appearing in 
Greater Cleveland, publication of the 
Citizens League of Greater Cleveland, 
for April 1961. 

The purpose of the Citizens League is 
to improve local government in Cuyahoga 
County [Cleveland]. 

Local government in the twentieth 
century is complex. A citizen by himself 
cannot be an expert in the intricacies of 
modern governmental management nor 
does he have the man-hours to follow in 
detail the careers of the numerous candi- 
dates for office—after he has mastered his 
own business or profession and earned a 
living for himself and family. 

By banding together in an organization 
like the league, the knowledge and the 
man-hours can be made available to mem- 
bers and their friends. By studying the 
records of the hundreds of candidates for 
office, by interviewing them and by mak- 
ing recommendations, the league assists 
the citizen in more intelligent voting and 
thereby contributes to improved local gov- 
ernment. 

Emphasis is placed on assistance to the 
voter rather than on the election of a slate 
of candidates and the control of the gov- 
ernment. 

The league relies on its reputation for 
thoroughness and objectivity for its fol- 
lowing and influence. Because many 
voters admire this attribute and follow 
the league’s recommendations, a con- 
tribution is made to the election of better 
officials. Experience has also demon- 
strated that public officials often modify 
their actions in office because they value 
the accolades of the league and seek to 
secure its approval. 
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Thus, each year since 1896, the league 
has had as one of its major programs the 
interviewing of candidates, the determina- 
tion of the best qualified and the publica- 
tion of its recommendations. 

In carrying out its responsibilities, the 
Citizens League makes every effort 
to follow procedures that will maximize 
objectivity, add to its good reputation in 
the community and make the greatest 
contribution possible to improved officials, 
effective government, and responsible, en- 
lightened citizens. 

In determining which offices are to be 
included in the recommendations, the 
league places emphasis on the difficulty 
the average voter has in securing reliable 
information about the candidates. 

The league does not make recommen- 
dations for president and vice president 
of the United States because the average 
voter has ample opportunity to learn of 
the qualifications of the candidates for 
these offices. For the same reason, the 
league does not make recommendations 
for U.S. senator, U.S. congressmen, state 
executive offices, and mayor of Cleveland. 

The offices on the local ballot which 
tend to get lost in the campaign and on 
which the league feels it can make a con- 
tribution are as follows: Members of the 
State Supreme Court, State General As- 
sembly, State Board of Education, Court 
of Appeals, Common Pleas Court, Juven- 
ile Court, Probate Court, municipal 
courts, county offices, Cleveland city 
council, Cleveland clerk of courts, Cleve- 
land board of education. 

On a year-around basis, files are main- 
tained on those individuals who have 
been candidates for office. The staff adds 
to these files news stories, editorials and 
other materials that may come to its at- 
tention. 

The staff also observes public officials 
in action from day to day and accumu- 
lates a knowledge of the activities of the 
officials that will contribute to an under- 
standing of their effectiveness in office. 

Some weeks prior to the filing date for 
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an election, the president appoints a can- 
didates committee general chairman. The 
president and the general chairman select 
the members of the candidates committee. 
In making the appointments, they consult 
with the director, members of the ex- 
ecutive committee and other knowledge- 
able board members. Suggestions made 
by any member of the league are given 
careful consideration. 

Every effort is made to select individ- 
uals with a judicial temperament and an 
objective approach to public problems. A 
conscious effort is also made to have on 
the committee persons who come from dif- 
ferent areas of metropolitan Cleveland, 
persons who have an understanding of the 
different groups and viewpoints repre- 
sented among the voters, and who have 
a wide acquaintance in the two principal 
political parties... . 

Although many of the things which 
contribute to a candidate’s qualification 
for office are intangible, some of the 
major items that should be weighed are: 
(1) Education, (2) success in business or 
profession, (3) knowledge of duties of 
the office, (4) knowledge of important 
issues, (5) community activities, (6) 
clarity and logic of expression, (7) abil- 
ity to develop program for solution of 
problems, (8) record in public office and 
ability to put over program, (9) personal 
characteristics. 

After all the candidates for the office 
have been interviewed, the committee 
proceeds to evaluate their qualifica- 
tions. ... 

The committee selects the one candi- 
date it feels is best qualified for the of- 
fice. This candidate is given the designa- 
tion “preferred.” 

If there are other candidates who meet 
to a high degree the requisites of a de- 
sirable public official, they may be given 
a rating of “well qualified.” 

If there are candidates whose records 
indicate they would be undesirable in pub- 
lic office, they may be designated as “not 
qualified.” 
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Many of the candidates do not fall in 
any of the above three categories. The 
committee expresses its general appraisal 
of these candidates and the staff prepares 
appropriate comments. 

The staff prepares the report of the 
committee for the board of trustees of the 
league. The report is presented to the 
board at a regular meeting by the com- 
mittee chairman and such other mem- 
bers of the candidates committee as he 
may designate. 

The board reviews the report and 
makes such changes as it wishes. 

The staff releases the report to the 
newspapers and has it printed and dis- 
tributed to the members of the league and 
their friends. 


Fair Campaign Practices 


The Fair Campaign Practices Com- 
mittee (45 East 65th Street, New York 
21) in its April 1961 Bulletin, reports in 
brief on some of the highlights of the No- 
vember 1960 election campaign. In some 
424 contests for U.S. senators, mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
governors, one or both candidates signed 
the Code of Fair Campaign Practices in 
80 per cent of the races. The 1960 figure 
compares with 85 per cent in 1958 and 
70 per cent in 1956. The position of the 
Internal Revenue Service forbidding the 
publicizing of code signers forced de- 
emphasis on the code, reports the Bul- 
letin. “Only one letter inviting signatures 
was sent to candidates in 1960. In pre- 
vious years follow-up mailings to non- 
signers brought many returns. Thus the 
80 per cent figure for last fall is im- 
pressive evidence of growing acceptance 
of the code by candidates.” 


Business and Citizenship 


The April 1961 issue of Echo, publica- 
tion of the Effective Citizens Organiza- 
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tion, cites the activities of various busi- 
ness organizations in bringing public 
affairs to the attention of their employees. 

Phillips Petroleum Company has an- 
nounced the availability of Your Personal 
Citizenship Guide to its 55,000 jobbers, 
dealers and employees in 38 states. Some 
24,000 of the total are employees. The 
“package” includes a list of U.S. senators 
and representatives, folders titled What 
and How to Write Congressmen and Our 
American Government—What Is It? 
How Does It Function?, as well as a 
discussion on congressional committees 
and a description of how a bill becomes a 
law. 

Publications issued by such organiza- 
tions as the American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Corporation, General 
Electric in Syracuse, Armco Steel Cor- 
poration, Western Electric, Committee on 
Public Affairs of McGraw-Edison Com- 
pany, discuss legislative issues, taxes, 
elections and voting, etc. 


Cleveland Meeting 


The combined annual meeting of the 
Citizens League of Greater Cleveland 
and the Cleveland Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research was held on May 9 at 
a luncheon. Principal speaker was Charles 
A. Harrell, city manager of Cincinnati, 
whose topic was “The Challenge to Local 
Government: A Look to the Future.” 
“Can local government survive the 60s?” 
and “Will county government flourish or 
die?” were among the questions Mr. 
Harrell discussed. 


Strictly Personal 


The board of directors of the Greater 
Toledo Municipal League has appointed 
ArtHur S. JOHNSON as executive secre- 
tary of the organization. Until recently, 
Mr. Johnson was directing administra- 
tive and management surveys of Granite 
City and East St. Louis, Illinois. 
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Researcher’s Digest 


Anne K. Stich, Editor 


Politics Analyzed 
In Six Urban Areas 


Harvard-MIT Center 
Extends Its Series 


REPORTS on the politics of six cities 

have been added to the series begun 
in 1959 by the Joint Center for Urban 
Studies of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Harvard University. 
The current studies in thé project, which 
is being directed by Edward C. Banfield, 
present analyses of Boston, Detroit, 
Houston, Milwaukee, Nashville and 
Worcester (Massachusetts). Earlier ones 
were on Cincinnati, Denver, Kansas 
City (Missouri), Los Angeles, Minne- 
apolis, St. Louis and St. Paul.! In prepa- 
ration are reports on Atlanta, Cambridge 
(Massachusetts), Cleveland, Manchester 
(New Hampshire), Miami, Portland 
(Oregon), Salt Lake City, Seattle, 
Washington, D. C., and Stockholm 
(Sweden). 

While the reports vary greatly in 
length? each contains information under 
seven common section headings: charac- 
teristics of the population (including 
census tract data); structure of the gov- 
ernment and of parties; elections and 
selected voting data (including some re- 
turns by precincts and wards); external 
relations with county, state and national 
governments; interest groups and influ- 
ences; issues and problems; and refer- 
ences and bibliography. The statistical 
data are especially rich in detail and 
their painstaking assembly is a significant 
boon to students of urban politics. 


The Houston report (243 pages) may 


1 See the Review, April 1960, page 
215 


2 Los Angeles 99 pages, Boston 315 
pages, priced from $3.00 to $9.50. 


serve as an illustration of the nature of 
the studies. Part I (characteristics of the 
population) provides factual data and 
some interpretation on six topics: num- 
ber of inhabitants and area, white and 
non-white persons, ethnic characteristics 
and national origin, religious affiliation, 
occupations, general character and ethos. 
Part II (government, parties and poli- 
tics), more impressionistic, discusses gov- 
ernmental structure of Houston and 
Harris County, recent city politics— 
reform and the present city administra- 
tion, the Democrats, Republicans and 
the Constitutionalists. Part III (elections 
and voting data) presents commentary 
and election statistics. 

Part IV (external relations) is a brief 
discussion of Houston's relations with 
Harris County, with other cities in the 
county and with the Houston school 
district, as well as with the state and 
national governments. Part V (interest 
groups and influences) reports on busi- 
ness interests and the power structure; 
Negro goals, leadership and organiza- 
tion; Spanish-Americans; Jews; the 
press; labor; churches. 

Part VI (issues and problems) identi- 
fies and discusses ten Houston issues: 
schools, annexation, zoning, planning, 
urban renewal, housing, city finances and 
taxation, county home rule (metropolitan 
government), water, transportation and 
freeways, plus a half-dozen briefly stated 
“minor problems and recent issues.” Part 
VII is devoted to bibliographical ma- 
terials. 

From this report the reader may 
acquire, as he can from no other single 
source, a sense of the Houston political 
system as perceived by an observer who 
is asking the relevant questions and 
knows where to look for, and how to 
appraise, the answers—within the limits 
of the quick reconnaissance which the 
series represents. 
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The other reports have comparable 
virtues. Several of them have valuable 
special features: for example, the Nash- 
ville report contains an extensive dis- 
cussion of the recent efforts to achieve 
metropolitan governmental integration, 
while the Detroit study deals with agen- 
cies involved in metropolitan operations, 
coordinating planning and research. In 
their entirety, these documents are a 
valuable new asset for all those con- 
cerned with urban political phenomena. 

Wattace S. SAYRE 
Columbia University 


Two More States 
Study Apportionment 


Further studies on legislative and con- 
gressional reapportionment have been 
published subsequent to the 1960 census 
and the decennial reshuffling of seats 
which follows. The Minnesota Legisla- 
tive Research Committee tackles the 
problem of Congressional Redistricting 
(St. Paul, January 1961, 8 pages) for 
that state in view of its having lost one 
seat, reducing it to eight representatives. 
The committee’s suggestions take into 
account contiguous grouping of counties 
(except Hennepin County, which is di- 
vided by making one district of Min- 
neapolis and joining the country’s rural 
section to another county to form a sec- 
ond district), deviating from the norm 
not more than 15 per cent. 

In an effort to provide impartial factual 
background for the current interest in 
legislative malapportionment in Tennes- 
see,! the Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion at the University of Tennessee has 
brought out a Memorandum on Legisla- 
tive Reapportionment in Tennessee 
(Knoxville, January 1961, 17 pages). 
Starting with a standard of norm of 
population for each senatorial and repre- 
sentative district, a deviation of up to 


1 See the Review, January 1961, page 
28 
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25 per cent from that norm is allowed 
before the situation is described as serious. 
The result indicates the widespread 
maladjustment of apportionment in Ten- 
nessee by revealing that only “nineteen 
out of a total of 132 districts . . . have 
a population that is normal or reasonable 
in size.” Thus 86 per cent of all districts 
are outside the “zone of tolerance” 
granted by the allowance of the 25 per 
cent deviation—a generous standard in 
comparison with others now being dis- 
cussed by Congress in regard to con- 
gressional districts. 
California Redistricting 
Studied at County Level 

In a publication of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Administration at the University of 
California, Stuart C. Hall has reviewed 
the problems of County Supervisorial 
Districting in California (Berkeley, 1961, 
xi, 172 pages, $3.00). “Much attention 
has been paid the disparities in size 
among congressional and among state 
legislative districts. The concern of this 
study is the vastly more numerous in- 
stances of disparities in size that exist 
among the districts from which county 
supervisors are elected.” 

Only two of California’s 57 counties 
elect their five supervisors at large; 21 
have not been redistricted since 1900. 
In one county one rural voter has 48 
times the voting power of his city cousin 
in the same county. Only 38 per cent of 
a total of 285 supervisorial districts in 
California meet a standard based on a 
deviation of 25 per cent from equality of 
representation. 

The causes for this wide diversity and 
inequity are two: “(1) The discre- 
tionary nature of statutory provisions 
for redistricting and (2) the failure of 
boards of supervisors to adjust district 
boundaries in accordance with rapidly 
changing population patterns.” As an il- 
lustration of the first, there are only four 
counties where districting is required 
after each decennial. census. 
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The author suggests several solutions, 
among them being election at large or 
mandatory automatic redistricting provi- 
sions with enforcement machinery so 
that California citizens can have redress 
if no redistricting is achieved. 


Analysis of Community 
Presented in Seminars 


Papers presented originally as talks 
given in conjunction with a series of 
seminars sponsored by the Institute for 
Community Development at Michigan 
State University form the bulk of Social 
Science and Community Action, edited 
by Charles R. Adrian (East Lansing, 59 
pages, 1960). A noted sociologist, politi- 
cal scientist and city planner present in 
abbreviated form concepts of their fields 
having relevance to the study of com- 
munities, and the result is informative 
and often delightfully provocative. 

“Theory, Research and Practice in 
Community Organization” is explored 
by Peter H. Rosse, “The Analysis of In- 
fluence in Local Communities” is pre- 
sented by Robert A. Dahl, and Lloyd 
Rodwin sets forth his ideas on “The 
Roles of the Planner in the Community.” 
All three advance thoughts of immense 
value in understanding and appraising 
urban culture. While these theories, 
particularly those concerning influence 
and power discussed by Dahl, are essen- 
tially abstract in nature, they are at the 
same time presented in a clear and read- 
able way which facilitates their being 
both stimulating to further thought and 
usable for working tools in urban re- 
search. 


Manager Tenure Surveyed 


The City Managers’ News Letter 
(International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago 37) of April 1 indicates 
that two statewide studies of the tenure 
and turnover in the city manager pro- 
fession are in process—one in Illinois 
and the other in Florida. The first is 


being done by Charles A. Willis under 
the auspices of the Institute of Govern- 
ment and Public Affairs of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois; the second is by Gladys 
M. Kammerer, professor of political 
science at the University of Florida, 
under a grant from the Social Science 
Research Council. 

A nation-wide study of managers who 
have left the profession during the past 
five years is being done by Professor 
Edwin O. Stene and Donald L. Brown 
at the University of Kansas. 


Regulatory Agency 
Problem Discussed 


A recent issue of Indiana Public Af- 
fairs Notes (Bureau of Government Re- 
search, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
November-December 1960) is concerned 
with the administrative and political 
problems involved in state regulation of 
public utilities. The article, “Some Prob- 
lems in Public Utility Regulation in 
Indiana,” by David Welborn, describes 
legislative conflict which arose when 
two regulatory agencies intended to func- 
tion in a complementary manner each 
submitted proposals to the Indiana Gen- 
eral Assembly with the purpose of abol- 
ishing the other. 

While Mr. Welborn discusses in detail 
the administrative problems of the Public 
Service Commission and the related Of- 
fice of the Public Counselor, he feels that 
the chief reason for the conflict is a 
divergence of goals. Operationally, the 
agencies share much the same difficulties : 
insufficient budget, hindering the organi- 
zations’ ability to attract personnel of 
the necessary training, experience and 
capability, and a gubernatorial policy of 
making major appointments on a patron- 
age basis. These conditions unite to create 
a top leadership which is characterized 
by a “lack of technical competence ag- 
gravated by a high turnover rate, and 
preoccupation, if not occupation, with 
partisan politics.” 
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While these conditions create serious 
difficulties, Mr. Welborn feels that the 
major problem is “one of direction and 
purpose” and concerns the definition of 
the public interest. The public counselor 
represents the general interests of the 
consumer while the commission, in in- 
suring adequate service at minimum 
rates as well as “reasonable” profits, is 
put in the light of defending “anti-public” 
interests. Mr. Welborn feels that to this 
“most difficult problem of all . . . there 
may be no satisfactory solution.” 


DesoraH ROSENFIELD 


Batters Up—Play Ball 


To present both sides of the recent 
successful Michigan vote on a constitu- 
tional convention,! the Bureau of Social 
and Political Research at Michigan 
State University published Focus on Con- 
Con, by Carolyn Stieber (East Lansing, 
February 1961, 32 pages). This pamphlet 
does just what its title indicates—it 
focuses attention on the various sections 
of the state constitution which have been 
considered for revision and gives the 
views of both proponents and opponents 
of changes, when possible in their own 
words. It is valuable, both for Michi- 
ganites for whom it crystalizes the prob- 
able issues in the forthcoming convention, 
and for those outside the state in indi- 
cating the problems, personalities and 
organizations that are involved, thus 
serving much in the same way as a 
“line-up” does for a baseball game. 


Oregon Annexation Laws 


Municipal Annexation in Oregon: The 
Law and Practice of Annexation and Its 
Effect on Special Districts, by Orval 
Etter (March 1961, 18 pages) has been 
issued by the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search and Service at the University of 


1 See the Review, May 1961, pages 
236 and 252. 
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Oregon (Eugene). It is particularly 
helpful since most Oregon cities are sur- 
rounded by districts providing services 
such as fire protection and water, and 
annexation of all or part of these districts 
produces a number of harassing legal 
and administrative problems. The study 
includes a short bibliography on annexa- 
tion, incorporating sources from Oregon 
law and those of a general nature. 


Texas Reports Issued 


Four reports were issued to the Texas 
legislature in December 1960 by the 
Texas Legislative Council (Capitol Sta- 
tion, Austin). These range in coverage 
from problems common to all states to 
those uniquely Texan: Fees Charged by 
State Executive Agencies (42 pages), 
Texas Laws on Child Care and Juvenile 
Delinquency, Including a Codification 
(227 pages), Teacher Retirement System 
of Texas: Administration and Actuarial 
Review (56 pages) and State-Owned 
Submerged Lands and Islands: Comple- 
tion of a Four Year Study (Supple- 
mental Report) (53 pages). All the 
publications contain recommendations and 
those on child care and juvenile delin- 
quency, as well as state-owned submerged 
lands, include suggestions for bills. 


IUinois Manual 


The Illinois Legislative Council has 
prepared a manual, Lawmaking in the 
Illinois General Assembly, based on an 
original manuscript by Richard C. 
Spencer and adapted by Jack F. Isakoff 
and Samuel K. Gove (Springfield, 1960, 
79 pages) which is “designed to provide 
a systematic survey of Illinois lawmaking 
procedures in sufficient depth to be of 
value to new legislators and to citizens 
desiring more than a summary treat- 
ment.” It covers briefly and clearly the 
General Assembly’s powers, organiza- 
tion, regular procedures, procedural vari- 
ations and parliamentary safeguards. 
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Books in Review 
Conflict of Interest 


ConFiict oF INTEREST AND FEDERAL 
Service. By The Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York, Special Com- 
mittee on the Federal Conflict of Interest 
Laws. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1960. xvi, 336 pp. 
$5.50. 

The inauguration of a new administra- 
tion in Washington has made a discus- 
sion of the problem of recruitment of 
personnel and standards of ethics ap- 
plicable to such personnel extremely 
timely. Conflict of Interest and Federal 
Service is the result of a study conducted 
by a special committee of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of New York City. Staff 
director of the study, Bayless Manning, 
is among those appointed by President 
Kennedy to prepare a special report on 
the conflict of interest problem. 

The book relates the history of legis- 
lation on the subject from its mid- 


eighteenth century beginnings until 1958. 


Various agencies of the government— 
particularly sensitive to the problem— 
have developed their own set of regula- 
tions. In addition, the Senate committees 
concerned with confirmation of presiden- 
tial appointments have devised their own 
procedures for ferreting out unethical 
practices. 

The program proposed by the study 
would entail a single, integrated statute, 
repealing much existing legislation and 
adding to other areas, including a gen- 
eral code of regulations plus a partic- 
ularized set of rules on an agency-by- 
agency basis. The plan calls for the 
removal of the program’s enforcement 
from the Bureau of the Budget and the 
designation of a single administrator 
who would be directly responsible to the 
president. 

The book has received high praise. 
Charles P. Taft, former mayor of Cin- 
cinnati and chairman of the Fair Cam- 
paign Practices Committee, wrote a 


laudatory article on the book in the Yale 
Law Review for April 1961. He was 
critical, however, of the book’s assump- 
tion that the search for capable political 
administrators would be, and should be, 
so nearly restricted to men in top busi- 
ness positions. Mr. Taft felt the com- 
mittee’s report automatically excluded 
the professional politician. He states: 

“This seems to me nonsense. I am for 
the merit system but I have grave doubts 
that executive merit for political posts 
can be found only among businessmen. 
We have not produced and maintained 
good government in Cincinnati through 
businessmen but through honest and 
shrewd politicians. The ‘endless adven- 
ture of governing men’ is not a business 
but a political enterprise. Incidentally, it 
is not a military enterprise either, how- 
ever available retired generals or ad- 
mirals may be.” 

Equally vulnerable to criticism is the 
book’s acceptance of the idea that fed- 
eral service should be of no more than 
two or three years duration. The com- 
mittee’s point is that few promising 
business or labor executives can afford 
more than this period away from their 
“regular” careers. Mr. Taft is extremely 
critical of this view, noting that Walter 
Lippmann has called President Kennedy’s 
appointments neither professional politi- 
cians nor professors but professional 
public service men. This type of man 
can be found for public service, Mr. Taft 
concludes, and such men will have fewer 


conflicts of interest. 
W.J.D.B. 


Politics 

CaLiForNIA (Third Edition) 
By Joseph P. Harris. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford, California, 1961. 
83 pp. Maps, charts, tables. $1.35. 

This pamphlet has been almost com- 
pletely rewritten since its last edition 
and contains much new material on the 
politics of the legislature and nonpartis- 
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an politics in local elections. It con- 
tinues a brief description of the state’s 
political profile and explanation of the 
unique features of California politics, in- 
cluding the extensive use of the initiative 
and referendum and the unusually strong 
position of unofficial party organizations. 
Other subjects covered are official party 
organizations, nominations and elections, 
pressure groups, the press and a short 
bibliography on California politics. 
A.K.S. 
Metropolitan Areas 


Miami Metro. THe Roap to UrBan 
Unrty. By Reinhold P. Wolff. Bureau 
of Business and Economic Research, 
University of Miami, Coral Gables 46, 
Florida, 1960. x, 206 pp. 

The economics of the area governed 
by Metropolitan Dade County is the 
major concern of Miami Metro. Although 
the book is almost a year old, it remains 
the only popularly available source of 
much information on the Metro “ex- 
periment.” Of particular value is the 
long but interestingly written sections 
that describe the economic and political 
structure of the 26 municipalities located 
within Dade County. Fortunately, Dr. 
Wolff is neither an apologist for Metro 
nor is he unduly pessimistic about its 
chances of survival. 


Auditoriums 

AUDITORIUMS AND ARENAS. Facts from 
a Survey by the International Associa- 
tion of Auditorium Managers. By Francis 
R. Deering, Don Jewell and Lindsley 
C. Lueddeke. Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, 1961. 92 pp. Illus., tables. 

This is a compilation of information 
designed to meet three basic needs: 

“1. Establishment of fundamentals of 
auditorium management; 

“2. A compilation of management data 
that reveals the practices followed in 
major auditoriums in the United States 


and Canada; 


W.J.D.B. 
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“3. An outline of administrative and 
operational problems.” 

Although the survey is mainly statis- 
tical, containing comparative figures on 
construction costs and financing audi- 
torium operations and personnel, it also 
covers such subjects as administrative 
practices, problems of site evaluation and 
facilities needed, and licenses and taxes. 
A.K.S. 


County Government 


Nassau County: Its GovERNMENTS 
AND THEIR EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE 
Patrerns. By Samuel F. Thomas. City 
Coilege Press, Washington Square, New 
York, 1960. xiv, 117 pp. $4.50. 

Nassau County, next east of New York 
City, has doubled in size since 1950 and 
its 1,300,000 population is entangled in 
obsolete local political divisions that need 
bold overhauling. This admirable manual 
of facts and charts provides understand- 
ing of a bewildering complex. 

R.S.C. 
PL 

PLANNING AND THE URBAN COMMU- 
nity. Edited by Harvey S. Perloff. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 1961. xvii, 235 pp. $4.00. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and the University of Pittsburgh have 
been studying the feasibility of establish- 
ing a jointly sponsored planning school. 
Out of these early explorations evolved 
a joint planning seminar that was held 
during the fall of 1958. Planning and the 
Urban Community is composed of the 
papers presented by distinguished speak- 
ers plus the commentaries made by equal- 
ly noted authorities. 

The first series deals with the urban 
community itself, the second part with 
various approaches to organizing city 
planning, and the concluding section 
probes the nature of planning activities 
and their implications for planning edu- 


cation. 
W.J.D.B. 
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Additional Books 
And Pamphlets 


(See also Researcher’s Digest and other 
departments) 


Capital Improvement Programs 


IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS. Pro- 
ceedings of the Section on Public Works 
and Planning, 25th Annual Institute of 
Government, 1960. Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research and Services, University 
of Washington, Seattle, in cooperation 
with The Divisions of Continuing Educa- 
tion and Public Services and University 
Relations, October 1960. 46 pp. $1.00. 
(Apply University of Washington Press, 
Seattle 5.) 

Impact oF Proposep 1961-66 CapITAL 
ProGRAM ON Future Dest-Service RE- 
QUIREMENTS. Prepared for Citizens’ Bud- 
get Committee. Pennsylvania Economy 
League (Eastern Division) in Associa- 
tion with the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, Liberty Trust Building, Philadel- 
phia 7, September 1960. 26 pp. Tables. 
$1.00. 


Council-Manager Plan 


CouNcIL AND COMMISSION MANAGER 
GovERNMENT. By Ruth Y. Wetmore. 
Governmental Research Center, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, December 
1960. 37 pp. 


County Government 


MOoDERNIZATION OF NONCHARTER CouN- 
ty Law. Final Report of the Assembly 
Interim Committee on Municipal and 
County Government. Assembly of the 
State of California, Sacramento, 1960. 
28 pp. 

A Stupy or PartsH GOVERNMENT IN 
LoutstaAna. By L. E. Chandler. College 
Bulletin, Southeastern Louisiana College, 
Hammond, January 1960. 27 pp. 


Education 


THe FeperaAL GOVERNMENT AND 
Hicuer Epucation. Edited by Douglas 
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M. Knight. Published for The American 
Assembly, Columbia University, by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey, 1960. ix, 208 pp. $3.50 cloth- 
bound, $1.95 paperbound. 

Warren Woops—A Srtrupy or Rzor- 
GANIZATION ALTERNATIVES. Citizens Re- 
search Council of Michigan, 1526 David 
Stott Building, Detroit 26, December 
1960. 47 pp. Tables. 


Election Computers 


Tue Fastest Reportep Exvection. In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, 1961. 16 pp. Illus. 


Ethics in Government 


Pouitics AND Eruics. By Robert Gor- 
dis. Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions, Box 4068, Santa Barbara, 
California, 1961. 36 pp. 


Federal Officials 


PRINCIPAL OFFICIALS IN THE Ex- 
ECUTIVE BRANCH APPOINTED JANUARY 20 
—Marcuo 20, 1961 (Supplement 2 to 
U. S. Government Organization Manual) 
Office of the Federal Register, National 
Archives and Records Service, General 
Services Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C., 1961. 22 pp. 15 cents. (Apply 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 


Grants in Aid 


FEepERAL TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND 
GRANT ProGRAMS OF INTEREST TO LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS. American Municipal As- 
sociation, 1612 K Street, Washington, 
1960. 30 pp. $3.00. 


Intergovernmental Relations 


INTERSTATE-FEDERAL COMPACT FOR THE 
De_awareE River Basin. Delaware River 
Basin Advisory Committee, 930 Suburban 
Station Building, Philadelphia 3, 1961. 
33 pp. Map. 
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Land Use 


Metton Hitt Reservoir. Comprehen- 
sive Plan for Land Use Development. 
Tennessee State Planning Commission, 
C1-121 Cordell Hull Building, Nashville 
3, December 1960. 85 pp. Illus., maps. 
$1.00. 

New AprroaCHES 
Lanp DeveLopment. A Study of Con- 
cepts and Innovations. Urban Land In- 
stitute and National Association of Home 
Builders, 1200 18th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., January 1961. 151 
pp. Illus. $6.00. 


Legal Powers 


A Stupy or THE LecaL Powers oF 
Micwican Locat GoveRNMENTS Compar- 
ing Cities, Townships and Charter Town- 
ships. By Kenneth Verburg. Institute 
for Community Development and Ser- 
vices, Continuing Education Service, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
1960. 48 pp. $1.00. 


Legislative Bodies 


Tue CALtFrorNIA Lectscature. (Fourth 
Edition.) By Joseph Allan Beek. Cali- 
fornia State Printing Office, Sacramento, 
1960. xi, 275 pp. 

Tue Connecticut LecistatureE—A 
Comparison With Orner States. By 
Patricia Stuart. Institute of Public 
Service, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
January 1961. 16 pp. 


TO RESIDENTIAL 


Liquor Control 


Atcono.ic Beverace An Of- 
ficial Study (Revised). By the Joint 
Committee of the States to Study Alco- 
holic Beverage Laws. The Committee, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, 
D. C., 1960. xii, 114 pp. Tables. 


Metropolitan Areas 


Tue Derrorr Area Stupy. A Bibliog- 
raphy of Material Based on Detroit Area 
Study Research: September 1, 1951— 
December 31, 1960. Survey Research 
Center, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
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versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Decem- 
ber 1960. 27 pp. 

METROPOLITAN AREA GROWTH IN THE 
Unrrep States, 1950-60. By Jerome P. 
Pickard. Urban Land, Urban Land In- 
stitute, 1200 18th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., February 1961. 5 pp. 
Tables. $1.00. 

PRESENT AND FuTuRE MOVEMENT IN 
THE METROPOLIS OF METROPOLITAN DADE 
County, Frorma. Prepared for Dade 
County Planning Advisory Board by 
Metropolitan Dade County Planning De- 
partment, Miami, August 1960. 29 pp. 
Charts. 

ProposepD PLANNING OBJECTIVES FOR 
THE DeveLOPMENT OF Dape County, 
‘Prepared for Dade County 
Planning Advisory Board by Compre- 
hensive Plan Division, Metropolitan Dade 
County Planning Department, Miami, 
February 1960. 20 pp. Charts. 


Personnel 


Tips Wortn Taprinc. A Collection of 
More Than 100 Suggestions for Improv- 
ing Personnel Practices. Edited by Lempi 
Matthews. Public Personnel Association, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 1960. 
65 pp. Illus. $3.00. 


Police-Fire Integration 


Decape oF Pusiic Sarety—SuNNyY- 
VALE, CALIFORNIA. (Integration of Police 
and Fire Services.) City of Sunnyvale, 
City Hall, March 1961. 25 pp. Charts. 

Povice-FireE INTEGRATION IN MICHI- 
GAN. Michigan Municipal League, 205 
South State Street, Ann Arbor, Decem- 
ber 1960. 34 pp. $2.50. 


Shopping Centers 

SMALL SHoppinc Centers—A Sympo- 
sium. By Arthur M. King, Greenlaw 
Grupe, Paul D. Ambrose and Carl Deter- 
ing. Urban Land, Urban’ Land Insti- 
tute, 1200 18th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., January 1961. 7 pp. $1.00. 

Wuat Makes CENTERS 
Tick. By Samuel Feinberg. Reprinted 
from Women’s Wear Daily. Fairchild 
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Publications, 7 East 12th Street, New 
York 3, 1960. vii, 121 pp. $2.50. 


Special Districts 


SpectaL District PROBLEMS IN THE 
State or CALIFORNIA. Final Report of 
the Assembly Interim Committee on 
Municipal and County Government. As- 
sembly of the State of California, Sacra- 
mento, 1960. 51 pp. 


State Government 
An OutTLine oF Ruope Istanp STATE 
GovERNMENT. By John O. Stitely. Bu- 
reau of Government Research, Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island, Kingston, 1961. 20 
pp. 50 cents. 


Streets and Highways 


A Barancep Highway ProcraM. By 
Chester Biesen. (Based on Remarks 
Made to the Washington State Good 
Roads Association Convention, Yakima, 
September 30, 1960.) Association of 
Washington Cities, Governor Hotel, 
Olympia, 1960. 12 pp. 

FINANCING Missouri's Roap NEEDs. 
An Analysis of Revenues, Expenditures 
and Methods of Financing Missouri 
Road Needs to 1980. Prepared for the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Roads, 
Streets and Highways and the Missouri 
State Highway Commission. Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research, School 
of Business and Public Administration, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, De- 
cember 1960. Tables, charts. 

Street AND HiGHway STANDARDS, 
Twin Cities Metropolitan Planning Com- 
mission, Griggs-Midway Building, St. 
Paul 4, Minnesota, March 1961. 29 pp. 
Charts. 


Taxation and Finance 


ACTUAL AND ProjEcTED REVENUES AND 
EXPENDITURES OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
Scuoor District 1955-1964. Prepared for 
Citizens’ Budget Committee. Pennsyl- 
vania Economy League (Eastern Di- 
vision) in association with the Bureau 
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of Municipal Research, Liberty Trust 
Building, Philadelphia 7, February 1961. 
28 pp. Tables. $1.50. 

FINANCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE RE- 
view: 1959 Minnesota STATE LEGISLA- 
TurRE. Research Division, Minnesota 
Taxpayers Association, 812 Minnesota 
Building, St. Paul 1, April 1960. 35 pp. 
Tables. 

FiscaLt Facts For MINNESOTANS 1961. 
A Concise Background of Pertinent In- 
formation About Your State and Its 
Government. Minnesota Taxpayers As- 
sociation, 812 Minnesota Building, St. 
Paul 1, December 1960. 75 pp. Tables. 

A Succestep ProGRaM For FINANCING 
AREA DEVELOPMENT IN MICHIGAN. By 
Harold T. Smith. The W. E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, 709 
South Westnedge Avenue, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, December 1960. 91 pp. 


Transportation 


Tue Errect oF THE LOUISVILLE 
Waterson Expressway ON Lanp 
AND Lanp Vatues. Prepared for the 
Kentucky Department of Highways in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Public 
Roads, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Bureau of Business Research, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, 1960. 60 pp. 
Illus., tables, charts. 

TRANSPORTATION. Newark Commerce, 
Newark Association of Commerce and 
Industry, 9 Clinton Street, Newark 2, 
New Jersey, September and November 
1960. 14 and 23 pp. respectively. Illus. 


Urban Development and Renewal 


BALTIMORE—PATTERN FOR URBAN ReE- 
NEWAL. By C. Meredith Boyce. Address 
before the Municipal Forum of New 
York. The Forum, New York, February 
1961. (Apply Arthur R. Guastella, The 
Bond Buyer, 67 Pearl Street, New York 
4.) 

THE WorKABLE PROGRAM FOR URBAN 
RENEWAL 1960-61, City anp County 
or SAN Francisco. Office of the Mayor, 
San Francisco, April 1960. 82 pp. 
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Plans for the 67th annual National 
Conference on Government were dis- 


cussed with Miami area civic leaders at 
a meeting held recently. 

Ralph A. Fossey, realtor and former 
chairman of the Dade County Board of 
Commissioners and of the Dade County 
Port Authority, 
who has _ been 
chosen chairman 
of the Arrange- 
ments Commit- 
tee, presided. 

Alfred Wil- 
loughby, Nation- 
al Municipal 
League execu- 4 


Ralph A. Fossey 
tive director, de- 


scribed briefly the history and purposes 
of the National Conference and out- 
lined the tentative plans for this year’s 
Conference which will be held at the 
Fontainebleau Hotel in Miami Beach 
November 30——December 2. 

He pointed out that this Conference 
will be the second in a cycle of three on 
the theme “American System: Web of 
Governments” and that the immediate 
theme will deal with metropolitan areas 
as a focal point of intergovernmental 
cooperation or conflict. The Miami 
area was chosen, he said, because of 
the nation-wide interest in Dade Coun- 
ty’s experiment in metropolitan govern- 
ment. 

Also attending the meeting were: 

Winston W. Wynne, League regional 
vice president and Dade County com- 
missioner: Clark B. Ash, associate edi- 
tor, Miami News: Mrs. Maxine Baker, 
former president, Miami League of 
Women Voters: Mark Chartrand, of 
Wometco Enterprises: 


William T. Kruglak II, vice _presi- 


Ponder Plans for ’61 Conference 
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dent, Government Research Council: 
Robert Peterson, president, Miami 
Beach Taxpayers Association; Hugh 
Purvis, former president, Miami-Dade 
County Chamber of Commerce; Wil- 
liam P. Simmons, president, Miami- 
Dade County Chamber of Commerce; 

Mrs. H. Franklin Williams, president, 
Miami-Dade County League of Women 
Voters: Thomas J. Wood, chairman, 
Department of Government, University 
of Miami: and Mrs. Aileen R. Lotz, 
executive director, Government Re- 
search Council, Miami-Dade County 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Resolution Reealls 
Buttenheim Service 


The memory of the late Harold 5. 
Buttenheim, editor emeritus of The 
American City who for many years was 
prominent in League activities, was 
honored at a recent meeting of the 
Executive Committee by the following 
resolution: 

“At its first meeting since the passing 
of Harold S. Buttenheim, the Executive 
Committee of the National Municipal 
League recalls with deep appreciation 
and affection his half-century of loyal 
and dedicated service as a member of 
seven creative committees, including 
those which established two important 
subsidiaries—the League’s Consultant 
Service, which during the depression 
served cities in financial distress, and 
the Municipal Administration Service, 
now Public Administration Service 
and, further, his long unselfish service 
as a member of the National Municipal 
League’s Council and Executive Com- 
mittee and as Honorary Vice Presi- 
dent.” 
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GRAND RAPIDS 


ALL-AMERICA CITY ba 


NOME RICA 


Above: League, Look and local dignitaries view 
Worcester, Massachusetts, All-America City pa- 
rade. Left: Newspaper’s front page displays city's 
new title. Below left: Lloyd Hale, League RKe- 
gional Vice President, presents award to Mayor 
Gordon Miklethun of Bloomington, Minnesota. Be- 
low: Mayor Junio Lopez crowning Las Vegas 
(New Mexico) All-America City Queen. 
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SERIES | 


. THE MODEL STATE CONSTI- 
TUTION 
. SALIENT ISSUES OF CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL REVISION 
. THE FUTURE ROLE OF THE 


N EW STATES 


. THE STATE CONSTITUTION- 
AL CONVENTION — A Manual 


PU BLICATIONS on Its Planning, Organization and 


Operation 


: . HOW TO STUDY A STATE 
in the CONSTITUTION 


State Constitutional (Available during 1961.) 


Studies Project 


SERIES Il 
(Now Available) 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE SHAPE OF THE DOCUMENT 
by Robert B. Dishman, $:.50 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: REAPPORTIONMENT 
by Gordon E. Baker, $2.00 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE GOVERNOR 
by Bennett M. Rich, $:.0o 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE STRUCTURE OF ADMINISTRATION 
by Ferrel Heady, $1.50 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE BILL OF RIGHTS 
by Robert S. Rankin, 75¢ 


(Special price of $5.50 for all five) 


Providing basic background for citizen and official groups 
seeking to improve their state constitutions. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 


47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 
Campaign Pamphlets 


Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 32 pages (1959) 
Charts: Council-Manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor-Council 
Form (14% x 22”), 50 cents each, set of three 
Forms of Municipal Government—How Have They Worked? 
20 pages (1961) me 
Facts About the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1961) 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1960) 
Comments of Labor Union Leaders in Council-Manager Cities (mimeo- 
graphed), 6 pages (1959) 
P. R. [Proportional Representation], 12 pages (1960) 
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The Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1958) 1.00 


The hy Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
1958 
(The two pamphlets above may be purchased together for $1.50) 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) 
Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948) 
Model City Charter, 172 pages (1941) 


Model Civilian Absentee Voting Law, 14 pp. mimeographed (1959) .... 
1 


Model County and Municipal Bond Law, 54 pages (1953) 
Model County Charter, 109 pages (1956) 
Model Direct Primary Election System, 46 pages (1951) 

Model Election Administration System, 32 pp. mimeographed (1959) .... 
Model Investment of State Funds Law, 38 pages (1954) ne 
Model Municipal Revenue Bond Law, 31 pages (19538) 

Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 60 pages (1954) ...... 

Model State and Regional Planning Law, 73 pages (1955) 


Model State Campaign Contributions and Expenditures Reporting Law, 

28 pp. mimeographed (1961) 
Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) 
Model State Constitution, 63 pages (1948) 
Model State Medico-legal Investigative System, 40 pages (1961) 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1957) 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1960) 
Chronic Overlapping, by James K. Pollock (Reprinted from NATIONAL 
Civic Review), 8 pp. (1960) 
Civic Victories, by Richard S. Childs, 367 pages (1952) a 
Compilation of the 48 Direct Primary Systems, 55 pages (1960) 
Coroners—A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 102 
pages mimeographed (1960) 
Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 82 pages (1960) 
Goals for Metropolis, by Luther Gulick (Reprinted from NATIONAL 
Civic Review), 10 pp. (1960) 
Guide for Charter Commissions, 48 pages (1960) 
Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 40 pages (1959) 
Maze of Governments, by W. Brooke Graves (Reprinted from Na- 
TIONAL Civic Review), 25 pp. (1960) 
Metropolitan Areas 1960, by Paul Studenski (Reprinted from NATIONAL 
Civic Review), 17 pp. (1960) 
Proportional Representation—lI Illustrative Election, 8 pages (1951) 
Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 
Jr., 177 pages (1940) 
Discounts on Quantity Orders — Write for Complete List and Description. 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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